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VILLAGE MILLIONAIRE. 



CHAPTEK I. 

** Like as the waves make toward the pebhied shore, 
So do our nunutes hasten to their end. 

Each changing place with that which goes before, 
In sequent toil all forward do contend, 

Nativity once in the main of light 
Speeds to maturity." 

SHAXSFBABE. 

Nativity once in the main of light speeds 
to maturity! I have never since the spring 
of life was gone by, read these simple words 
of our great master of thought and passion, 
without pausing. Yet, not reflection on the 
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pxirpose of life in the sequent toil of its 
minutes, causes the pause — ^it is memory 
alone ; for the image of nativity speeding to 
maturity is magical in bringing back the 
past. 

My own past dismissed with a sigh, I often 
in such moments turn to the past of others, 
amusing myself in comparing, or contrasting 
it with what it has been and. what I had ex- 
pected it would be. Sometimes selecting 
one from the crowd of one of my competitors 
in the race of early existence, I follow him 
till, at last, breathless, I stop short, wonder- 
ing at the greatness, or the nothingness, as 
the case maybe; perhaps at the greatness 
and the nothingness to which he has attained. 
And how has that career at which I wonder, 
begun? Most probably as the career of 
thousands has begun — as that of my friend 
Benjamin Hardy began. 

Ay ! let me then track his steps from the 
point where the real interests of the world seem 
to commence from — "his setting out in life." 
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A phrase of strong import in a country of 
incessant struggle to be foremost. 'No one 
will remain where he is — ^all press forward. 

Well ! Surely this is good ? Surely those 
feelings were enviable with which Hardy 
at twenty years of age, portmanteau in hand, 
climbed the hill before the dwelling of his 
childhood ? He rested at the top and looked 
around. It was the afternoon of an au- 
tumnal day. The morning threatened rain, 
but it had not fallen, for the wind became 
sharp and fresh, and drove the clouds in fan- 
tastic masses over the sky. One billowy 
heap of them in the east glowed with a 
saflBpon hue from the rays of the sun in the 
opposite quarter. Bright gleams shot athwart 
the valley at the young man's feet, and 
brought out little shining landscapes here 
and there, whilst large portions of the scene 
were dark with the shadows of the clouds. 
Conspicuous in one of the brilliant spots were 
the towers of Woreham castle ; the woods 
around it with their changing tints, red and 

B 2 
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sere^ made a splendid patchwork of light and 
shade. Nearer the hill, clear in the fore- 
ground, a streak of darkness lying between 
it and the castle, was a white cottage, shaded 
by two maginificent chesnnt trees. The 
high road passed by it. 

The castle and the cottage each claimed 
a thought, seen in those peculiar accidents of 
light. But the thought was fleeting — ^the 
passion of the moment swept it away. Im- 
pressions of mere external beauty were 
trivial, transient at such a time. 

And what filled his soul which was not 
of the trivial and the transient ? That which 
belongs to all humanity. A Johnson starting 
from Litchfield, a Goldsmith from his Irish 
village, a Chatterton from Bristol, with all 
their generous impulses, their noble ambi- 
tion, their heroic self-reliance, were but types 
of my friend. Aspiring, ardent, courageous 
as they, he was going forth that he might be 
trodden down among the common mass of 
men. Like them, curiously but not timidly, 
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he looked on life, and was eager to try his 
strength with the world. Who can refuse 
sympathy with those feelings of the young ? 
The feelings of man, since Adam was ex- 
pelled from Eden ; for like our Johnson, 
Groldsmith, or Chatterton; the Arabian boy 
setting forward of old to Damascus; the 
Egyptian to Thebes or Memphis; the 
Assyrian to Babylon ; had hearts throbbing 
with no other emotions than those of this 
English youth. Marvellous design of Provi- 
dence ! — a world always the same is always 
new to each new heart ! 

Hardy, then, had climbed the hill, feeling 
as all men have felt who have climbed a hill 
which shut them out from the world, no 
longer to be shut out. He stopped before 
descending it on the other side ; arrested for 
a moment by the view ; then, by sentiments 
and reflections which had never before arisen 
in his mind. The Earl of Woreham lived 
in the towered and battlemented castle, and 
but for the occupants of the cottage, the 
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young man might have formed to himself no 
better idea of greatness than that which this 
nobleman oflfered. 

The tenant of the cottage was Charles 
Aveley, a man rich in mental endowments ; 
one who had been a student of the worid, as 
well as of books. At forty yeaxs of age he 
chose retirement^ almost solitude, contented 
to live in a very humble way. " Why has 
fortune done so much for the one and so 
little for the other ? " Hardy asked, as, the 
Earl and Aveley coming before his mind's 
eye, his attention was diverted from their 
dwellings. 

" The man of noble soul is not rich, is un- 
noticed; the ignorant man, titled and wealthy, 
is looked up to with reverence — ^but that 
is the way of the world, they say; it shall not 
be my way — ^No ! Eespect for that to which 
respect is due, and for nothing else ! " 

And here he fell into a long train of 
thought. Perhaps, it was rather a series of 
anticipations evoked by passion — ^the passion 
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of ambition. The end of them was, the 
period when respect should be due to himself; 
when he should be all that Aveley was, and 
all that the Earl was also. He should teach 
men to honour virtue by uniting to it the 
advantages of fortune and station. Thus 
should he enlighten the world; for, by 
offering homage to worth in high places, 
men might, at last, begin to value it when 
found anywhere. By farther reflections, 
perhaps of this kind, or somewhat better, he 
persuaded himself that he was not selfish in 
having admitted into his breast the most 
selfish of the passions. I shall not say that 
he so persuaded me; but I must do him 
justice — ^he had many generous sentiments 
among his ambitious ones. They were also 
at that period intimately connected with his 
feelings for Mr. Aveley, to whose instruction 
and conversation he owed almost all the in- 
formation; and certainly all the power of 
thought which he possessed. After some 
minutes passed in reverie he roused himself 
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and stooped to take up his portmanteau 
which he had set down. But a sudden 
change in the clouds made a change in the 
scene^ and once more attracted his attention 
to it. Now, the cottage had disappeared in 
the shadow which swept forward, and a very 
beautiful modem mansion, in the Italian 
villa style, came out like something golden, 
its marble pillars and high windows, 
"burnished by the setting sun." This was 
Downes house, and it stands in the centre 
of a fine park. "A lucky dog, that Sir 
Walcot Downes, to fall into such a handsome 
property by his brother's death!" said 
Hardy — "I wish — " but he checked himself. 
He had lately shed tears of true sorrow for 
the death of a brother. Nature was alive 
and warm within him ; he could wish nothing 
but that that brother yet lived. 

Poor Ned ! — He chose to be a sailor ; 
made some yoyages in a vessel from Liver- 
pool. At last it returned thither without 
him — ^he^ died at sea after leaving Jamaica. 
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Benjamin, no longer "little Ben," as the 
elder brother called him, was departing for 
the great town of commerce, to secure a 
small sum owing to Ned for wages ; and with 
that and a couple of hundred pounds given 
him by the uncle who had brought up both 
the young men, he meant to begin life and 
become all that, it has been said, he aspired 
to become. 

Saddened by the remembrance of his 
brother's death, he walked slowly down the 
hill, and in a quarter of an hour stopped at 
Mr. Aveley's cottage. The door was opened 
by Harriet Aveley, a charming young 
person with an ingenuous and sprightly 
countenance. A youth and maiden about to 
bo separated, but no scene of lover's parting 
to be depicted — such is the plain matter of 
fact. Yet under this matter of fact some- 
thing was hidden. There was only one 
other being in the world in whom Harriet 
was more interested than in Benjamin; that 
was, her father; and there was only one 
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other being in whom Benjamin was more 
interested than in Harriet ; that was himself, 
This was evidently not love on either side. 
But it is a kind of thing which has made 
many a woman's cheek turn pale during 
long years of absence; and has brought 
many a man, wearied with the jostle of life, 
back to seek in the old home of his youth, 
the fiEtce which looked kindly on him when 
a boy, 

^^We thought you would have come 
sooner," said Harriet. ^^My &ther has a 
book for you — ^he wished to talk to you 
about it before you read it." 

!N'ow, it is strange, that Benjamin could 
not have commanded his voice just then, to 
say a careless thing like that about a book. 

Mr. Aveley came forward, took the young 
man by the hand and led him into his little 
parlour, signifying to his daughter, by a 
gesture, that he wished to be alone with him. 
Kot often has a youth on entering the world 
received counsel so good as that which Hardy 
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then received — for tlie book, a parting gift, 
was forgotten, and the book of life was 
wisely commented on. A tear was in Hardy's 
dark eye, and a glow on his brown cheek as 
he came out from the interview with his 
friend. He was summoned by the sound of 
wheels; the rtage coach stopped for a minute ; 
there was a hurried " Good bye," to father 
and daughter, and he was gone. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

'* In discourse more sweet, 
Others aloft, 

In thought more elerate, now reasoned high. 
Of Providence, fore-knowledge, will and fate ; 
Fixed fate, free will, fore -knowledge absolute. 
And found no end in wandering mazes lost. 
Of good and evil much they argued then, 
Of happiness and final misery." 

HILTON. 

Hardy now found himself, for the first 
time in his life, on the top of a stage-coach. 
He snt behind the coachman^ and was soon 
roused from the meditative mood, into which 
Mr. Aveley's discourse had thrown him, by 
rather severe pressure against the iron rod 
which fonned a safety-rail to his seat. The 
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cause of this was, that of the two besides 
himself who occupied that position which 
aflforded the nearest contemplation of the 
broad shoulders of their driver, one was of 
very bulky proportions. He was also much 
engaged in conversation with the gentleman 
on his left, and, turning his person towards 
him, he took up more than his just allowance 
of room. The young man having given, by 
some wrigglings and twistings of his body, 
. tacit hints about the inconvenience which he 
Buffered, finding them ineffectual, had to 
request his neighbour, rather loudly, to move 
over. In consequence of this the bulky per- 
sonage in the middle sat further back, and 
his thin supporters. Hardy and a light-eyed, 
eager-faced man of thirty, drew forward a 
little, and were thus decidedly more comfort- 
able than they had been. Andther result 
was that the new-comer seemed to become a 
party in the conversation going on; for, 
though he scarcely spoke, the quick intelli- 
gence of his countenance showed that he 
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was taking no inconsiderable share in the 
arguments and discussions of his fellow- 
travellers, who were two dissenting ministers, 

" But without jfree-will what is virtue ? " 
said the thin-faced man, " and where is our 
responsibility ? " 

" Our virtue, sir," the other replied, " is a 
filthy rag; and our responsibility bids us 
cry aloud and spare not for mercy." 

" Why cry for mercy ? To suppose mercy 
possible would be supposing a contradiction 
to your former assertions respecting necessity 
and pre destination." 

Free-will and necessity ! Hardy would 
not but listen attentively. It was not long 
since these. subjects presenting themselves to 
his mind, he had been forcibly struck by the 
conviction that the question of right and 
wrong depended on the settlement of them. 
A thought new also to every boy, but older 
far than the first foundation stone of Da- 
mascus, Thebes, Memphis, or Babylon. He 
was surprised when he laid the matter before 
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Mr. Ayeley to see him smile. Still more sur- 
prised wlxen lie heard him declare that it was 
a thing of no importance at all. He added, 
that in whatever way the question was de- 
cided by reasoning, the conditions on which 
God had giyen reason to man remained the 
same; and that all men acted from the 
powerful fact of free agency and responsi- 
bility in the conscience operating on the 
understanding. This was hardly satisfactory 
to the youth. But now, after a solemn 
moment of parting with his friend, who had 
spoken to him only of religion, and rectitude, 
and honour, the speculations of Milton's 
fallen angels had a new charm for him — by 
them he was sure the truth of what that 
friend had asserted would be proved. 

Whether the burly arguer for predestina- 
tion looked upon the lean defender of free- 
will as possessing anything of the angel or 
not, it is quite certain he regarded him as 
one of the utterly fallen and lost. The lean 
man, for his part, condescendingly considered 
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the other as merely a stupid fox^ and with 
these sentimeiitB thej went aa with their 
discussioii T^y hotly. Beside the eoafhman 
sat a gendCTUin who seemed oeeasiofiMtDy to 
listen to them with contempt, hot he re- 
frained from any share in the argument. 
Hardy did not resemble him, for Hardy was 
twenty years yonnger than he, was in a new 
position, full of new ideas suggested by the 
old and feeble ones of the combatants, so 
that now and then he put in a word either 
startlingly a-propos or mal a-propoe. 

At last, in a vehement speech which the 
maintainer of free-will made, gesticulating 
with much impressiveness, with a flourish of 
his hand he nearly knocked the coachman's 
hat off^ which elicited a pitiiy ejaculation 
condemnatory of free*wilL Yet it appeared 
afterwards that he was a free-will man to all 
intents and purposes ; for, when the question 
seemed hopelessly lost in inextricable mazes 
of contradiction between the disputants, he 
interfered with, " What^s the use of talking ? 
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Ain't I a driying of these here cattle ? And 
can't I drive them as I like ? And' isn't 
every man a doing the same— ^nly driving 
of himself instead of four-in-hand ? Can't 
he slacken the reins and go to the devil if he 
likes ? or, can't he drive steady and draw up 
all in good time ? " 

As he said this he suited tiie action to the 
word, for they had reached a place where 
they changed horses. He descended from 
the box when he had finished his harangue, 
and was followed by the free-will champion 
who highly applauded it. But the coachman 
returning to his post before the other, he 
was solemnly rebuked by the necessitarian 
for siding with a sociniaa. 

'' ^0 socinian he, but a Lancashire man — 
told me so himself, for I drove him a stage 
or two a fortnight ago." 

" You mistake the meaning of sociniaa." 

" Oh, perhaps it means shabby ! for he 
ain't troubled with much coin — told me that 
too — said he had only coppers in his pocket." 

VOL. I. c 
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"No, no; not that." But the honert 
ignoramus on the subject of sects was attend- 
ing to the passenger on the box seat and 
did not listen to any explanation. Hardy, 
however, ventured to say that although he 
did not take socinian to mean either a native 
of any place, or a miser, he had no idea of 
its true signification. This was a most 
agreeable opening for the stout man's reli- 
gious eloquence, and, nothing daunted by the 
juxta-position of the so-named socinian, who 
just then resumed his place, he proceeded to 
hold forth on the reprehensible tenets which 
he ascribed to those to whom he gave that 
name. No sooner had he begun than the 
other put himself more fiercely on the de- 
fensive than before; and a religious battle 
followed the metaphysical one. If good and 
evil had been tossed to and iro like a shuttle- 
cock, happiness and final misery now shared 
the same fortune. 

All this was a living page of that of which 
Hardy in his qidet village had known no- 
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thing— controversy ; and it had at least the 
attraction of novelty. To one more expe- 
rienced in books and life it would have ap- 
peared ludicrous, worthy only of being settled 
by some such clinching simile as the practical 
one of the coachman. However, it was to 
our youth suggestive of serious thought; 
and he may be pardoned for not perceiving 
then the shallow and incoherent side of the 
matter, and separating it distinctly in his 
mind from the more important one. 

It was nearly midnight when the coach 
reached Bristol. The disputants had, at 
length, exhausted their eloquence without 
having made any change in each other's 
opinions, unless it were that each was more 
firmly fixed in his own than when the argu- 
ment began. But their .voices were heard 
no longer — ^they yawned occasionally — ^the 
silent passenger on the box seat yawned 
also — and many an echo of those indications 
of stupidity and weariness came from the 
other passengers on the back seats. Hardy 

c2 
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and the vigorous coachman only gave no 
Bymptoms of the prevailing lassitude. It 
may be that the latter, with that determined 
exertion of free-will by which he managed 
his cattle and his passions, was able to keep 
his jaws close. As to the young man, his 
jaws remained tmmoved without any effort 
on his part, so full was he of eager curiosity 
and exciting thought, when from a distance 
the long lines of lamps in the streets of a 
large town first appeared to him in glow- 
worm-like files. 
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CHAPTER III. 

" It pleased fate. 
To make me the object of his desperate choice 
Whilst he came on, not with the face 
Of any man, but of a public ruin; 
His countenance was a civil war in itself." 

BEN JOHKSOir. 

If we might here at once unroll the ample 
page of young Hardy's fate, and place its 
termination in contact with its commence- 
ment, our quotation from his old poet name- 
sake would not appear startling or irrelevant, 
though we have as yet only to speak of his 
travelling companions on his first journey 
from his home. But we must proceed as we 
have begun, and let his life unfold itself, as 
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each life unfolds itself, with its own inevita- 
ble sequence unanticipated. 

The coach by which he was to proceed did 
not start till the afternoon of the day follow- 
ing his late arrival; he had therefore^ time 
to see Bristol. This assemblage of houses, 
streets, churches, hospitals, marts, docks, and 
ships, was the greatest of the works of men 
which he had yet beheld. To take a place 
among his fellow-beings, active^ and ener- 
getic^ the constructors of such works, not 
alone to contemplate life, was the purpose 
which he had laid out for himself. He cared 
not to know that life has for its student a 
voice to which he makes the souls of men 
re-echo. He cared not to know that to 
become the utterers of this voice, thousands 
had contended against poverty and obscurity, 
as he meant to contend against them — that 
from Bristol one of these had set forth 
full of vigour and ambition like him, and 
that four months of the contest had sent 
him to an unhonoured grave. Ko ! He had 
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never heard of Chatterton, and there was 
then no monument to speak of him. Had 
there been, it would, no doubt, have 
• awakened in him strong sympathy with that 
spirit, which, full of reliance on itself, went 
out, like the Israelite stripling of old, to 
meet the Goliaths of literature, and take of 
their spoil, as he to meet the Goliaths of 
commerce and take of theirs. 

But Hardy knew nothing of this, and the 
reflections which Bristol called up were 
neither poetical nor philosophical. Had they 
set out from a certain point, ending as they 
did in thorough admiration of the achieve- 
ments of mercantile success, they might 
have been called historical. Assuredly the 
feudal times when Bristol had its wars on 
its own account, would have been regarded 
by him as those of utter darkness and bond- 
age to its people, in comparison with that 
pictiu:e of the present condition of its popu- 
lation, which his fancy drew. 

In a mood of satisfaction then with his 
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country and with himself, he motinted on a 
stage coach for a second time, and for a 
longer journey than that of the preceding 
day. On the box seat sat the same gentle- < 
man who had occupied that seat on the other 
coach, and who had kept silence during the 
discussion between the upholders of the 
antagonistic creeds. A glance of the eye, 
a something, resembling recognition, passed 
between him and Hardy, as the latter once 
more took his post behind the coachman. 
There was no one beside him on this occa- 
sion, and his fellow traveller seemed at first 
disposed to preserve his former silence. It 
was necessary, however, early in the journey 
to cross a ferry. Leaving the coach by which 
they set out on one side, they were taken 
up by another on the opposite, where all the 
l^ggag^ 2nd passengers had been carried 
over. During the short transit in the boat, 
the box man and the roof man were brought 
more directly face to face than they had yet 
been. The former made an observation, one 
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meant to draw the yonng man out ; his reply 
was animated and agreeable^ perhaps flatter- 
ingy yet undesignedly so. 

From this commencement sprang some 
occasional remarks, first on the beautiful 
scenery through which they were passing — 
then, on Bristol — ^then, on the state of trade 
—then, on the state of the country. Al- 
though the conversation of Hardy's com- 
panions of the day before had excited his 
curiosity at the moment, and stirred in him 
some grave reflections, yet it must be con- 
fessed that commonplace as was the course 
which his present fellow traveller's talk, it 
awoke in him a much more lively interest 
than theirs. It was about that of which he 
was most eager to know as much as he could, 
"the world" — ^the world of men — and of 
men of business. The box speaker did not 
appear superior in station to the haranguers 
of the day before ; but there was about him 
what indicated a higher grade of mental 
cultivation than that to which they had atr 
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tained, — ^not the cultivation of literature or 
of polemics, but of the art and practice of 
life. In his face there was neither the keen 
restlessness of the rational christian, as the 
one man called himself, nor the dogged 
heaviness of the upholder of faith and pre- 
destination, but instead, a remarkable shrewd- 
ness and boldness. Talent and honesty, 
Hardy pronounced them to himself. 

Whether the stranger merited this esti- 
mate of him, we will hot say ; but it is 
certain that this was precisely the estimate 
which he made of my young friend. The 
talent and honesty with the determined soft 
relying expression of Hardy's countenance, 
seen to advantage when they looked at each 
other eye to eye, had attracted the elder 
traveller. He had reached Dante's mezzo 
eammin della vita — ^the half way house of 
life — and at that point, a companion with 
the ardor and ingenuousness of youth best 
pleases. A companion too, who listens to your 
savoir vivre and your savoirfaire with the doci- 
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lity of a disciple is doubly agreeable ; even 
though you may not have, as an under cur- 
rent thought, the idea that the docility 
might at some period be made use of to 
your own advantage. 

It can scarcely be said, however, that the 
instructor made night charming by his dis- 
course. From time to time it was inter- 
rupted, for he was neither an arguer nor a 
perpetual haranguer, but when renewed it 
was always, only another branch of the same 
theme — ^the state of trade — ^the state of the 
country — ^for those two subjects were one in 
his opinion. 

Up rose the sun whilst they sped along, 
and a ruddy gleam lighting his features as 
he turned to Hardy to recommence the talk 
after a longer pause then usual, his face was 
startling to the youth. It bore the public 
ruin, the civil war in the countenance of 
Cataline himself. But if startled, my friend 
was also more interested in what he heard. 
Thifi man was a speaker of facts and cer- 
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tainties, things coming home to the practical 
mind of the young determined founder of a 
position for himself in the world. The man 
of facts was a mercantile man, and a radical 
reformer. 

Hardy was not imused to hear from Mr. 
Aveley some of the ^^ thoughts that breathe 
and words that bum," which come from the 
devotion to freedom of a noble soul. In the 
cause of freedom, Charles Aveley could have 
died. But with all the indignant warmth 
with which he condemned many, indeed 
most, of the public measures of the time, 
there mingled a generous pride, in belonging 
to a country which had, notwithstanding, 
done well in the cause so dear to him. 
Certain it is, he spoke of England and liberty 
not at all as the stage coach traveller spoke. 

The young man was amazed and con- 
founded to learn, that over his native land, 
from north to soulli, from east to west, was 
spread a strong network of abuses, in the 
meshes of which, the man who was struggling 
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for an honest independence was sure to be 
cauglit, tripped up and arrested in his pro- 
gress at some period or other. It was a 
country in winch none but noblemen and 
members of parliament voting with the 
ministry could be said to have the power of 
doing the thing that seemed to them good. 
A country the very life of which is commerce; 
yet commerce was shackled by absurd re- 
strictions on every side. Besides, from the 
ignorant and inconsiderate measures of 
government, it was subject at intervals, now 
to a crisis of one kind, now of another, 
shaking the mercantile world to its founda- 
tions, and 'bringing down ruin on the heads 
of thousands. A country which might at 
any time be led into such a war as its 
last one, into which the people rushed like 
maniacs, and out of which they came like 
idiots, bearing all the loss, and throwing all 
the gain into the hands of the continental 
powers. 

At first. Hardy had interposed a half- 
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doubting, "Is it so?" at the variousf 
alarming points of the many speeches thus 
summed up in a dozen lines. The answers 
which he received were facts, details, calcula- 
tions in plain figures of arithmetic — proofs 
strong as Holy Writ of the truth of all that 
had been asserted. His interrogations thus 
replied to, his expressions afterwards were 
those of indignation. He asserted that it 
was the cowardly submission of man that 
gave strength to injustice and tyranny. And 
when, after passing through Chester and 
crossing the Mersey, he found himself in a 
dirty narrow street in Liverpool, he turned 
to bid his radical friend " Good bye;" he 
could not help adding as he took up his 
portmanteau, with a sigh, " One had better 
almost be a Frenchman." 

With the vigorous ejaculation of the coach- 
man, the other replied " Oh, — ^no ! — Good 
bye ! " andhe hurried away, already forget- 
ting his young companion; every thought 
was absorbed in his own aJSairs. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

" That god, whoe'er he was, 
I praise, who severed mortals from a life 
Of wild oonfusion and of bmtal force, 
Implanting reason first, and then a tongae, 
That might by sounds articulate proclaim 
Our thoughts. He gave earth's products 
To refresh and nourish us. 
Yet more, fit coverings from the wintery cold 
To guard us, and from Hyperion's scorching ray ; 
The art of sailing o'er the briny deep 
Him taught, that we by commerce may supply 
The wants of distant regions." 

Potter* 8 JSurtpides, 

Hardy left Bristol with some of those 
sentiments, which drew firom the moralising 
dramatist of Greece, his simple praise of the 
arts of life, and of commerce, ascribing them 
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to the direct instruction of a deity. On his 
first looking around him in LiTerpool, such 
feelings should have been strengthened ; and 
they would have been so, but for the effect 
of his travelling friend's political discourses. 
He now only asked impatiently, why arts 
and commerce, having done so much, should 
not do more ? — ^Why they, the real blessings 
of society, should be hindered in their good 
efforts by ignorant aristocrats, and profligate 
governments ? — ^And thus questioning, he set 
out to view the town, after he had secured 
for himself a very humble lodging in a very 
humble street. 

It was about noon when he arrived ; the 
weather autumnal in its dullness, was much 
more chill than he had been accustomed to 
in his native county, yet it was clear and 
bracing. Under such circumstances, air, 
exercise, youth, and his naturally aspiring 
character, triumphed over his first dishear- 
tening impressions. He returned late in 
the evening to his little room with renewed 
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hope in himself, anfl with redoubled confi- 
dence. Liverpool, a place without the claims 
of Bristol to consideration for its ancient 
honors, appeared to him in the rapidity of 
its rise out of obscurity, significant of what 
its merchants, as individuals, had done. 
Each one, low in birth and fortune, had won 
for himself station and wealth. This he 
would also do. And, now, in recalling all 
the truths which he had heard from the 
Badical, he recalled some of the assertions 
of the free-will champion with satisfaction, 
to give greater force to tiie decision, that, 
he at least, should not be numbered among 
the cowardly submitters to a degrading lot. 
So, in his notion of things, Bristol and 
Liverpool were full of men, who after a few 
years of such industry and attention as he 
intended to bestow on business, stepped 
forth to the admiring world with the wealth 
of crowns and the benevolence of Howard — 
or, it was their own fault if they did not. 
possess virtue with the fortune they could 
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not fail to possess. Suet was his idea, igno- 
rant as he was that, if poetry, science, and 
the fine arts number their unsuccessful, starv- 
ing, broken hearted victims by hundreds, 
commerce numbers hers by thousands. Igno- 
rant that as virtue must be practised for 
what it is in itself, the means appointed by 
God of happiness between man and man, 
not a means of happiness for a few men 
independent of others, — ^ignorant that as 
virtue must be adopted in the spirit of love, 
the love of our humanity, so must we in 
the same spirit follow poetry, science, art — 
so must we follow commerce, the bounteous 
civilizer of men, would they but permit her. 
Hardy then, the next morning, set about 
laying the foundation stone of his fortune 
without any useless delays for meditation. 
lie prepared to call on the merchants in one 
of whose vessels his poor brother, Ned, had 
sailed ; and he determined to obtain for him- 
self in their counting house, if possible, the 
situation of clerk. His sanguine expecta- 
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tions on the matter may appear absurd to 
any one acquainted with our great commer- 
cial towns, knowing how many thousand 
hungry waiters for such posts they contain. 
It would almost seem as if there could never 
be a vacancy ; and that the high stool at a 
desk is like the throne of England — neither 
seat being ever without an occupant, though 
kings and clerks die out of the way of 
aspirants like other men. As however, the 
aspirants to a high stool are so much more 
numerous than those to a throne, it was 
hardly to be suspected that the newly 
arrived country lad was heir unapparent to 
the former, when crowds of heirs expectant 
were anxiously watching " the various turns 
of fate below," in counting houses. But 
upstart Napoleons seize now and then on 
thrones which nobody intended for them, 
finding them hard and uneasy enough ; and 
new clerks, coming like him from some little 
hole or comer of the world, perch themselves 
in defiance of all rule, on high seats, hard 

d2 
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and uneasy also, and intended by others for 
themselves. Hardy was one of this kind 
of interlopers. 

Perhaps some of the old established clerks 
looked as much askance on him as the old 
established kings did on Napoleon; if it 
were so, to the honour of clerk-craft against 
king-craft, it is to be recorded that the feel- 
ing very soon died away, and he became a 
general favorite. But this is anticipating. 
First, it should have been told that a clerk 
died the day before that on which Hardy 
presented himself. Indeed, he was dying just 
about the time that his then unknown succes- 
sion was crossing the Mersey from Cheshire, 
listening to the denunciations of the Badical, 
and gazing on the long extent of the docks 
of Liverpool. Next, should be told that the 
young stranger presented himself without 
Bnj mauvam honte before the great men of 
commerce ; that from a letter of his brother 
to himself, he clearly proved to them that 
they must have been in his debt rather more 
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than they said they were when he first made 
his claim against them. He got all the 
money owing to Ned; and, in obtaining it, ob- 
tained what the payers of a disputed account 
seldom give, their favorable opinion. They 
thought him a fine, sharp lad, — and when 
he mentioned his wish for a clerk's situation, 
he was. desired at once to take the empty 
stool. 

In Napoleon's case, the capricious lady 
Fortune did something for him; his own 
well sharpened faculties, something more, 
and the favorable opinion of men, something 
more, — so, in Hardy's case all these three 
instruments of success were brought into 
play. But one thing besides, he had in his 
favour which the Corsican had not, — ^this 
was, the excellent character which poor Ned 
left behind him. His captain had told the 
merchants that for honesty, hard work, and 
sobriety, he could not be surpassed. And 
here it is to be acknowledged that our 
young soldier of fortune, — soldier, though 
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not of the musket or artillery kind, — ^will 
be said by a few to have had the advantage 
of the great French Emperor — a good family 
character being about one of the best things 
with which a man can begin fighting his 
way. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

" S'il esfc vrai qu*on puisae allier le snccds dans le 
monde avec la vertu, oe que pour moi je ne crois pas, 
je sois sur au moins qu'il n'y a poor cela d'autre route 
que celle qu'il avait prise." 

BOirSSEAIT. 

Hardy returned to his lodgings well con- 
tented with his success. He was to have a 
a month's trial ; and, if found equal to the 
situation, a regular engagement afterwards 
at seventy pounds a year. This he looked 
upon as already certain. Indeed, there was 
no reason why he should not do so. He 
wrote a good hand ; his knowledge of arith- 
metic was perfect ; he had been initiated by 
Mr. Aveley into the mysteries of book- 
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keeping ; and, he could depend upon himself 
for attention, industry, perseverance and 
honesty. Wondrous self-dependence ! — ^But 
he had had no cause for the too curious 
reasonings of the Danish Prince ; could not 
yet have discovered that "to be honest as 
the world goes, is to be one man picked out 
of a thousand." And none of the subtle 
susceptibilities of the French philosopher 
had turned him to speculations on his own 
heart, tending to the suspicion that virtue 
could not be united with success in the 
world. On the contrary, he believed with 
his nation generally, that success in the 
world was a decided proof of virtue. For 
my part, I am free to confess that want of 
success I do not hold to be any proof of 
virtue, — and this opinion I entertain, with 
a firm belief in Eousseau's doctrine also. 

But my early friend, Hardy, possessed the 
inductive faculty in greater perfection than 
I, and his belief was no doubt, the best. 
From this time, he appeared disposed to 
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exercise his reasoning powers on facts and 
realities. The youthful mind is often tor- 
mented by the questions, What are good, 
evil, truth ? What is necessity ? What is 
freedom? — But these he now summarily 
dismissed. He checked them by the coach- 
man^s logic — " hain't every man a driving of 
himself? — Can't he drive as he likes?" — 
And, this kind of ethics was good, very 
good, as far as it went. He liked it the 
better that it seemed to coincide with what 
Mr. Aveley had said, "that men were so 
framed that they must act from the convic- 
tion of free-agency." — But he forgot much 
that Mr. Aveley also said immediately after- 
wards on religion, and its immutable laws, 
in connexion with the subject. 

To return to the little events of this time, 
so pregnant with the future, yet apparently 
so unimportant — ^for, what can be less im- 
portant than a poor clerk's getting a paltry 
situation, and settling in very cheap lodgings 
in a great town where he knows no one ? — 
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He went back to his Immble abode satisfied 
with what he had done for himselt A 
porter followed him with I^ed's chest of 
clothes, and his other effects sent off from 
the ship. Perhaps, although he believed 
his brother to be dead, he had never felt 
with realitj that he was so, nntil he found 
himself alone, in his new home with the 
chest placed beside him. Its lid was thrown 
open, and he was now the only living being 
privileged to look into, not only the secrets 
of the outward life of the honest sailor, but 
into his heart-mysteries. There appeared 
among the clothes letters in a female 
hand. Crumpled and worn, they had been 
often read, and had been thrust in there 
hxuTiedly when prying eyes were on their 
reader. Benjamin closed the chest — he felt 
almost the hy^teriea passio in his throat. — 
But he was a man — ^he mastered it— locked 
the chest and put away all his brother's 
things, determining to look over them at 
another time. 
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Just then his landlady came in to ask if 
he would have tea. He had purchased some 
tea and sugar for himself; and, she haying 
provided him with some bread and butter 
and a candle, he sat down to his solitary 
meal. His thoughts very naturally in such 
circumstances reverted to all that he had 
left in his former home ; but, notwithstanding 
the dinginess of his room and the meagre- 
ness of the tea-table fare, compared with his 
uncle's, he felt no regret at the change 
which he had made. Since Ned had left 
Woreham, the place had been dull and spirit- 
less — he could not wish to be there again, 
yet something whispered him that he was 
scarcely just to the relative who had brought 
him up from six years old. 

John Hardy, an industrious old bachelor, 
of extremely reserved and quiet habits, 
received his two nephews, Edward and 
Benjamin, into his house on the death of 
their parents. He was a tanner by trade, 
and in the village £n which he lived, he was 
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thought to have made something snug. 
Every one said, the two boys had fallen into 
an excellent berth ; would be put into a good 
business and would be their imcle's heirs. 
All this, their inclinations and determined 
tempers marred. If he loved them, the 
pride with which they refused to learn his 
trade, and the coldness with which, when 
they thought themselves old enough to go 
out into the world, they annoimced their 
intention of doing so, must have wounded 
him deeply. On the other hand, the absence 
at all times of every demonstration of warm 
aflfection for them, had tended to make them 
repose little confidence in him. But no 
quarrel took place between the old man and 
the lads when they successively abandoned 
him, after having eaten of his bread and 
drunk of his cup. 

Mr. Aveley was surprised at the indif- 
ference of the members of this family 
towards one another ; but it did not seem to 
him that he could interfere to give advice 
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to them on the matter. " Either," said he, 
^^ the tanner's heart has gone through some 
indurating process in his leather-dressing 
operations, which makes him incapable of 
feeling ; or the young men are selfish — ^yet, 
I cannot think that Benjamin is so — he 
shows with me so much that is generous 
and candid.'' 

No I — John Hardy's heart was not hard — 
It was too tender — too full of the timid 
distrust of its power of winning affection, 
which belongs often to loving natures, and 
throws them back on themselves. Benjamin 
was merely ambitious. Edward had been 
led to the sea simply from the usual Bobinson 
Crusoe desire to see foreign lands, which 
seizes on so many youths. And thus, the 
loving childless man saw the children of his 
house depart without giving any sign of 
love, and he also gave no sign. Such are 
the fatal mistakes made a thousand times by 
the best of men. 

When Hardy finished his tea, he took out 
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a sheet of writing paper, but it never 
occurred to him that his uncle might wish 
to hear from him — ^it was of Mr. Aveley he 
was thinking. Yet he did not write to him 
that evening — ^the third only since he had 
seen him — ^that consideration arrested his 
pen. The changes of place and scene ; the 
greater flow of thought; the varied emo- 
tions ; the accomplishment of that which he 
had supposed it would take a longer time to 
effect, had made him live so much, that he 
could scarcely persuade himself of the real 
lapse of time since he left Mr. Aveley!^ 
door. He did not write to him — ^postage 
was high — ^he would wait until he had a 
great deal more to tell — ^he would write 
regularly once a month, and with this deci- 
sion he went to bed, thinking more, than of 
any one else, of Harriet Aveley. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

Slave of the mine ! thy yellow light 

Gleams baleful as the tomb-fire drear, — 
A gentle Tision comes by night, 

My lonely widowed heart to cheer ; 
The eyes are dim with many a tear 

That once were guiding stars to mine. 
Her fond heart throbs with many a fear, — 

I cannot bear to see thee shine ! 
For thee — ^for thee, vile yellow slave ! 

I left that heart. 

(Lines to a gold coinj 

Having accompanied Hardy to Liverpool, 
and having seen him placed on the high 
stool to which he aspired, let us suppose that 
he has been left at the desk two years. 
During that time he worked industriously 
and acquired a competent knowledge of 
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business, — ^proving satisfactorily the advan- 
tage of the seven years apprenticeship to 
which youths are devoted. 

There conies to all upward struggling 
men, — that is to all endowed with the blessed 
faculty of good sense, — a period when the 
hallucinations of youth pass away, and when 
they see precisely what their situation is — 
how low they are, and what energies the 
ascent before them demands. Hardy reached 
this period earlier than most men. It came 
with the rejflections attendant on his twenty- 
first birthday, which found him full of 
thought, and of a sudden agedness of feeling, 
pursuing his way to the counting-house, the 
scene of his daily toil. The great first hero, 
to whom is ascribed the "unconquerable 
will," is depicted as experiencing a moment 
of profound despondency which might move 
the hardest heart to pity him. Some pity 
then may be claimed for the young Benjamin, 
when he, like Satan, had a painful truth 
forced upon him, — ^tho truth that the world 
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VTBS not an oyster which he could opea 
with any instrument he pleased. In his 
desperate mood he looked upon all his former 
notions as only fit to be put on a level with 
those of the braggadocio Pistol, and he 
turned from his own portrait of himself 
with disgust. 

The fit lasted some days, and while it 
lasted, ambition was altogether annihilated 
in his bosom. What then? Back to that 
bosom came the image of Miss Aveley in all 
the simple loveliness which made it so 
charming. Overpowered by the omnipotence 
of wealth in the great place of traffic in 
which he lived, he had persuaded himself 
that he should give up his soul to a man's 
true vocation, — ^that of making a fortime — 
in the end, he might return to his village, 
and, win her love — ^if it so pleased him. 

One Sunday evening, as he sat alone, 
however, about this time, he began humbly, 
honestly, to question whether he should ever 
be worthy of Harriet Aveley's love. As he 

VOL. I. E 
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SO questioned, there rose up beside her &ir 
.semblance, some shadowings of the Hannahs 
and Arabellas of liyerpool whom he had 
chanced to meet. " This the abode that we 
must change for heayen/' said then the lost 
archangel ; — ^whom, by the way, my Mend 
resembled in some great qualities. "These 
the girls that I must take for her,'' said our 
now melancholy youth. And he would, in 
"the conversation of his thoughts" have said 
more, but he was interrupted by the entrance 
of a friend of the counting-house, — ^Angus 
Gordon, a young Scotchman. 

Gordon began to rally him, asserting that 
by his looks, he should take him to be in 
love. 

"Nothing of the kind, I assure you," 
Hardy replied, "What should a poor devil 
of a clerk have to do with love ? Oould he 
marry on his pittance?" — and here with 
that strange incongruousness which is often 
to be found between our unspoken thoughts, 
and our spoken ones, he laid before his 
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friend most cogent reasons for the line of 
conduct whicli he had pursued, and for 
which he had, not many minutes before, 
looked on himself as a fool and a coxcombir 

"You have argued very forcibly," said 
Gordon, " only it has been with yourself, I 
think — ^I should certainly not think of advis- 
ing you to many on your present splendid 
income, nor even whilst you are a merchant's 
clerk, though you should have a much 
higher salary." 

"Ah, but how long will it be before I 
con be anything else ! — I shall have learnt 
to do without a wife before I shall have 
saved a little to emancipate myself from 
thraldom and begin business." 

" True — ^if you only think of remaining a 
clerk until you are able to be a merchant." 

" But if this were not my idea, why learn 
so painfully the merchant's business ? " 

"Just what I have said to myself 1 — ^and 
therefore think of giving up this degrading 
struggle with the world for what it will not 
give me — or only give, when too late." 
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"But some of our wealthy men have 
begun as you and I are beginning ? " 

" I am inclined to think not many of them. 
The sea-captain who has an opportunity of 
making ventures on his own account^ the 
youth sent out to some of the colonies, who 
can open a connexion with a house here, the 
plodder in a ship who turns merchant on his 
savings ; all these have a better chance than 
we," 

" You may be right — I see also how they, 
would have a better chance of success than 
we. They acquire more of the practice of 
busiuess, more quickness in discovering 
what is for their interest, more boldness in 
carrying it into eflfect — ^we but repeat, and 
re-repeat, the routine of the coimting-house. 
But I am sorry to be thus convinced and 
discouraged by you. Sometimes, as you 
know, I have speculated on our establishing, 
some half-dozen years hence, the firm of 
Gordon and Hardy, on a respectable footing.'^ 
"Half-a-dozen years hence? — Say, six- 
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and twenty years, rather ! But believe me, 
Hardy, nothing could induce me to begin the 
life of torturing uncertainty, of dishonest 
shifts, which the poor merchant has to un- 
dergo. If you wiU carry out your scheme, 
you must get some one who has already 
made some way, to take you as partner, not 
one who is beginning like yourself. For me, 
not even an offer of that kind could tempt 
me. I have, after counting all costs, made 
up my mind to have done with commerce." 

" Then you must have in view a means of 
living which will enable you to take to your 
hearth some fair companion who is to warm 
and enlighten it ! " 

"By the bye. Hardy, your fire is nearly 
out," said Gordon, laughing — ^and he went 
on, as his friend was stirring it and putting 
coals on, to assure him that he was as little 
in love as he was — ^he had never yet seian 
the woman he could love. But he imagined 
very well what he could love : and then he 
made such a description of his fancied pro- 

B 3 
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totype of a feminine being yet to be found 
in some real woman by whom his own ex- 
istence was to be completed, that Hardy's 
eyes fell, his cheeks glowed, so much did the 
imaginary portrait resemble Miss Aveley. 

" I believe there may be such a being,'* 
said Gordon, concluding his enthusiastic 
speech," and to make myself worthy of such 
an one shall be the aim of my life — whether 
I ever meet her or not, I shall in that aim 
have my reward." 

" I know that there is such a woman — I 
have seen her," Hardy said, with a sigh. 

^* And you say you are too poor to be in 
love? That is just as true as the saying that 
a man is too poor to keep a conscience. God 
forces the conscience on him, at some period 
or other, to his grief, if he have not chosen 
that it shall not be to his joy — you will find 
this to your cost yet. Hardy ; if you have 
known such purity and nobleness in woman 
as I have described, and have not given up 
your soul to them in entire devotion." 
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^^Bomancey Gordon^ romance! If I 
needed a warning against anything so silly* 
as allowing my thoughts to turn on love and 
marriage^ have not I it^ in the condition of 
tiie family of Bismark, my predecessor in 
the counting-house — have not we, clerks, 
made a subscription for his widow and 
children the other day ? " 

^^ Yes, Bismark's was a bad affair — ^but it 
was not marrying when a clerk with seventy 
pounds a year, that made it such — ^and to 
turn from love, in which you seem deter- 
mined not to be interested, I will tell you 
the history of the man, who died on thp day 
of your coming to Liverpool to take his 
place," 

<^ I think, now, I could not have had one 
much worse." 

"Ay? — ^Well! — He had good reason to 
think so with regard to himself— but you arc 
young and have in that, a real advantage 
over him. You like the prospect which 
commerce offers — ^you shall hear his story. 
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Bismark began business with twenty thou- 
sand pounds! three years made hiiti a beggar 
without any fault of his own. He was na 
worse as to means for re-commencing, than 
many of our richest men were, when they 
started in Kfe. But they had not been brought 
up in any of the habits of wealth ; they 
could be mean until the time came for them 
to be ostentatious/ Bismark did not resemble 
them in that, and they did not resemble him 
iu having the remembrance of a great dis- 
appointment w'eighing on them at the com- 
mencement of their career. All that they 
made was so much gained ; all that he made 
was but the fraction of a fortune restored. 
He began the world a second time, but as 
you may understand at a disadvantage with 
those even who had nothing to begin on. 
He worked industriously— he seemed to be 
making way — ^he married. Thus, you see 
he is not chargeable with having done what 
you so justly condemn — ^he did not marry 
when a clerk. In a few years he had a 
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femily around him — ^and, again, his affairs 
took a wrong turn — he became a bankrupt. 
It was after this, that utterly disheartened, 
he took a situation as a clerk. His character 
was unimpeached notwithstanding all that 
had happened, and his industry was great. 

" In a short time all agreed that he was 
one of those men (for there are such) who 
can work successfully for others, though not 
for themselves. He was trusted and put in 
that post in our house which gave him the 
highest salary in it; still, one inadequate 
without pinching economy for the wants of 
his numerous family. Having it in his 
power to pay himself in advance he got into 
the habit of doing so — was, at last, not able 
to refund. The defalcation was discovered, 
but the affair was not made public ; he only 
sunk to that place which you. Hardy, occupy. 
His wife began a lodging establishment and 
succeeded tolerably well — ^by that means he 
was enabled to pay twenty five pounds 
yearly, which was necessary for an insurance 
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on his life, that he might at his death clear 
off his debt to his employers. He had a long 
illness, and after his troubles were over his 
wife fell into bad health, lost her lodgers, 
and her furniture was sold up to pay what 
she owed. Her children were starving when 
our little contribution was sent^to her — ^but, 
our employers had the sum for the policy on 
Bismark's life, which they held." 

There was a long pause — ^neither of the 
young men chose to say what he thought. 
Gordon's voice betrayed his emotion as he 
ended this little tale, and Hardy's counten- 
ance expressed an ingenuous scorn of the 
grasping conduct of those whom he had 
hitherto regarded with respect. 

" Hardy," said Gordon, resuming the con- 
versation, " you wish by a mercantile life to 
become a rich man — ^you wish the same for 
me also ; could any amount of wealth pay us 
for having f»ouls like theirs, who knowing 
what happiness — what gladness to die — they 
could have brought to poor Bismark's 
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bosom," by saying, " That sum shall be for 
your wife and children when you are no 
more; yet said not those' words? — ^Yet took 
the money ! " 

*^ None, certainly, none ! '^ 

" Do you remember one in the Scripture, 
who exclaimed, when the prophet told him 
of the deeds of violence of which he should 
be guilty in fature times — *Am I a dog' that 
I should do such things ? ' We do not think 
we should ever become such men as those 
whom we serve ; but we do not know." 

The young men now fell into so serious a 
dissertation on the heart-hardening effect of 
riches, that it may be omitted — it would not 
be read — every man knows all that can be 
said on that subject, and no wealthy one 
cares about it. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

"That heart, she said, is lightly prized, 
"Which is too lightly won; 
And long shall rue that easy maid, 
' "Who yields her love too soon." 

BISHOP FE£Cr. 

It is the second autumn since Haxdy^s 
departure, and, with my village friends, 
matters are not exactly in the state in which 
they were. Mr. and Miss Aveley still 
inhabit the chesnut-shaded cottage. The 
father has lost much in health; but the 
daughter, now nineteen, from greater culti- 
vation of mind and development of character, 
has gained much in beauty. At this moment 
they have just looked out of their parlour 
window ; the clearness and dullness of the 
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air, the sharp gusts which toss the clouds 
hither and thither, the bright tints of the 
changed foliage, recal to them that day on 
which Hardy departed. Speaking of that, 
they, are led on to talk of the changes 
"which have taken place in the neighbourhood. 
The old Earl of Woreham is dead ; the 
young earl and his sisters are now at the 
castle, and the talk of the villagers is that 
the two young ladies will soon have to turn 
out and shift for themselves on their small 
fortunes, as their brother is going to be 
married — of (Jourse the new countess will 
not choose to have them residing with her. 
The villagers, and everyone else, are so kind 
as to pity them very much. In consequence, 
the Lady Anne and the Lady Charlotte 
Nidley,. who have never shewn much sym- 
pathy with the poor, receive a great deal of 
it from them. It is suspected that they are 
going to be made to feel that they are poor 
themselves. This, in fact, they are; their 
father, having directed all his attention to 
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the leaving his estate in good condition^ 
cared Kttle how he left his children, with the 
exception of one, his heir. 

Then there is Downes House, as weU as 
Woreham Castle, of the inhabitants of which 
the villagers will talk. " Hang 'em, they'll 
sit by the fire and presume to say what's 
done i' the capitol ! " exclaimed the indignant 
Iloman aristocrat of the plebeian gossips of 
his day ; and Sir Walcot Downes might as 
justly as Coriolanus have been enraged at 
the observations made, with much shaking of 
the head, on him and his ways. 

He had i^llen heir to his brother's pro- 
perty about the time Benjamin Hardy fell 
heir to his brother's sea-chest and wages. 
As my iBiend set to work with a truly com- 
mendable spirit to accomplish the task which 
he laid out for himself, so did the baronet. 
In two years Hardy had not completed his 
task — fkt from it — ^but Sir Walcot had been 
so fortunate as to complete his. He had 
ruined himself! It should, however, be 
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mentioned as deducting a littie £rom the 
admiration awakened on beholding a great 
work effected in a shorter time than is usually 
given to it, that he had made some progress 
towards a necessitous condition before he 
inherited the Downes estate. He had been 
in the army, had reached the rank of captain, 
and was thought to be as much in debt as it 
became a gentleman to be. 

Harriet Aveley did not relate to her father 
all the reports which were afloat about the 
inmates of Woreham Castle and Downes 
House ; but she could not resist the inclina- 
tion to amuse hini with the baronet's latest 
escapades. It did not seem probable that 
the fate of Acteon was destined for him, as 
he had not been hunted down ; yet, that he 
had been hunted was quite certain. He had 
escaped only a short time before from the 
sheriff's officers on his best horse ; they fol- 
lowed him as obstinately as ever he followed 
the hounds, and offering the wondering 
rustics the amusement of a new kind of 
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chase. It terminated favourably for the 
animal pursued. Sir Walcot managed to 
give his enemies the slip, after a harder run, 
in the character of the fox, than he had ever 
had as fox-hunter. He was safe for the 
present. But if there were something ludi- 
crous in this degrading position of the 
" mighty hunter," there was the opposite in 
the state of his mansion and of his sisters. 
It was given up to creditors, they were driven 
for shelter to the house cf the village curate. 
Harriet had begun laughingly, but she ended 
with a sigh for the poor Misses Downes ; and 
yet, she said, it was strange they were not 
nearly so much pitied in the village as Lord 
Woreham's sisters. 

^^ There is," answered her father, echoing 
her sigh, " something in a title which imposes 
on the vulgar ; they look on it as a kind 
of patent of exemption from the common 
changes and ills of life ; they are, therefore, 
more surprised to find my Lady So-and-so 
without a homo than Miss Such-a-one, and 
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they bestow on her a larger share of their 
compassion. But what will these poor Miss 
Downes do, do they say ? " 

^^ Go to India, I hear, when Lady Ann 
Mdley goes, for she has determined on going. 
They hare an nncle, a colonel, there." 

What an eflfect on Mr. Aveley did these 
words produce I He sank into a reverie in 
which his mind wandered far from the village 
and its gossip, and far from the present time. 
At first much of his own* past life mingled 
in his thoughts, but afterwards they were 
all concentrated on his daughter's friture. 
She was almost startled, when, suddenly 
breaking his long silence, he said, as if 
the^ conversation had not been interrupted : 
^^ And you, also, have an uncle in India, a 
colonel." 

Harriet had merely heard him say that he 
had a brother in that country; she knew 
nothing of his occupatian or fortune. How 
great was her surprise when he followed up 
the observation by the question, ^^ Should 
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you not like to go out there to an uncle, a 
colonel, a ricli man ? " 

" And get married, papa, for you know it 
is for that young ladies go to India ? " 

^^And get married, my dear; I see no 
harm in such a consummation." 

" I did not helieve you could ever have 
been brought to think of trying whether your 
daughter be marketable or not in that kind 
of way," she replied ; and she continued to 
take his remarks in a vein of raillery. 

At length he made her serious, by re- 
questing her to be serious and candid in 
answering one question. It concerned the 
person who had been the subject of their 
conversation at its commencement — ^Hardy. 
The intrepid, manly character of the youth, 
the early ripeness of his talents, made him 
well fitted to be her companion through life. 
Her father more than once suspected thsit 
she had become so much attached to him 
that her happiness might be affected by the 
remembrance of one whom probably she 
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would never see again. He asked her simply 
was it so. With simplicity, with a blush, 
but with perfect good faith, she replied that 
it was not. Then she acknowledged that it 
might have been, had he been longer with 
them, had he continued what he was, and 
had he proffered his affection. 

"I could not, you know, dear father," 
she added, " give my love when I did not 
know that any love had been given to me. 
And he has only written to us three times in 
two years, and all about business and politics ; 
certainly his letters are not at. all intended 
for me." 

" Certainly not, my love. You make me 
very happy by what you say ; so I may yet 
talk to you about the Indian market ; you 
could be persuaded to try it, I think ? " 

" Indeed yes, papa," she exclaimed, as if 

struck by a sudden thought, " if the voyage 

would do your health good ! but I thought 

you were only jesting about my going to sell 

myself to the highest bidder." 

t2 
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He laughed, dropped the subject, and 
asked her to read to him. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

'' Time's hand will turn again, and what he ruins 
Gently restore, and wipe off all your sorrows. 
Beliove you are to blame, much to blame, lady ; 
You tempt His loving care, whose eye has numbered 
All our afflictions and the time to cure them. 
Sorrows are well allowed, and sweeten nature, 
Where they express no more than drops on lilies ; 
But where they fall in storms they bruise our hopes, 
Make us unable, though our comforts meet us, 
To hold our heads up." 

MASSINGEB. 

October is passed — and Noyember has 
begun — ^wet and cold. Mr. Aveley's health 
is much worse ; he coughs, — ^his breathing 
is bad, — ^his pulse too quick In how few 
words can the doom of our climate be 
written! Harriet will not know that, aa 
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surely as winter follows autumn, so surely is 
her father's fate sealed. He has not again 
spoken to her of his brother, but she is 
aware that he has written to him. She is 
just now calculating the months which must 
elapse before there can be an answer to his 
letter, and she asks if he really would try 
the voyage to India, should Colonel Aveley's 
reply be favourable. He smilingly gives 
her to understand that the means of going 
must be transmitted to him before he could 
decide ; that his present inability to meet 
the expenses of the voyage makes it useless 
to discuss the question. 

"But, Harriet,'^ he added, "I have 
written to my brother describing exactly my 
circumstances. You have thought, perhaps, 
from the lonely independence of my life, 
that I was too proud to take such a step. 
No, my love ! — ^I am not so. Do not sup- 
pose that 1 should rather rejoice in bestowing 
a fortune on my brother, than in receiving 
one from him — the more generous feeling is 
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satisfaction in his being able to serve me — 
I have no distrust of»his desire to do so. We 
do wrong in regarding with indifference the 
ties of kindred ; unfortunately, something in 
our national character — a fear of being too 
demonstrative in our affections, a pride in a 
self-maintained, unaided existence — makes 
us ^ve less proof of the influence of relation- 
ship over us than we ought to do, I have 
not been humiliated by applying to my 
brother — ^I shall not be humiliated by his 
aid. Eemember this, when — when" — h« 
could not say what he wished — " I am gone." 
Her countenance, during his words, expressed 
so much distress for him, that he feared to 
pain her by what might make her more fully 
understand to what all this tended — ^not, 
alas ! not to what his brother would ever do 
for him. Another time, he thought to him- 
self, "I shall say more on this subject, 
haviag now made an opening for it." 

He took up a book, and in a few minutes 
was engaged in reading with his usual 
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interest. Half-an-hour afterwards, however, 
he laid aside his volume, and talked to her 
of what he had read with animation, criticis- 
ing it with talent and originality. All at 
once his voice failed him ; he oould scarcely 
raise it above a whisper, and he breathed 
with diflBlculty. 

" I was imprudent in going out to-day ; 
I have caught cold, — ^that is all, my love — 
nothing more," he said, in reply to her 
anxious enquiries ; then he added, " I am 
a little faint — open the window." 

She did what he desired ; the cold, damp 
wind passed over his face and it revived him. 
He said he felt better, much better — quite 
well ; but still he remained leaning back in 
his easy chair, in a position indicating ex- 
treme exhaustion. A dread which she dared 
not allow to take any deflbaite form — b, horror 
of she knew not what — ^made her heart stand 
still. But she recovered quickly fipom her 
alarm, and derided herself for having given 
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way to it. Yet, to make assurance doubly 
sure of their being nothing to fear, she 
stepped into the kitchen and desired their 
maid to go to the village for the doctor. On 
her return to the parlour, her father declared, 
very cheerfully, but very feebly, that he was 
certainly better — ^nay, quite well — and he 
begged her to take her work. 

This she could not do, for she could not 
turn her eyes away fipom him, and she occu- 
pied herself in performing any little service 
which would at all contribute to his ease. 
He thanked her repeatedly, said that all she 
did was good and right, and he entreated her 
once more to sit down. "But not just 
opposite me, my darling," he added, and he 
closed his eyes. 

She thought he might be dropping asleep ; 
she slipped softly round behind him, and 
resting one hand on the back of his chair, 
stood so still that marble never looked more 
fixed, more breathless. If in her mind a 
thought took any form of words, it was but 
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this, " He is asleep I He is asleep ! " Yet 
was not that uimameable dread Seizing again 
on her heart ? No ! oh, no I And why- 
could she not bend forward and look at the 
dear face ? 

It was nearly an hour before the doctor 
was brought by the maid, who had a key 
and opened the cottage door without requiring 
from within the assistance of Miss Aveley. 
She, erect, immoveable, and conscious of 
things external only in connexion with the 
one thought, started with a sharp thrill of 
pain through her nerves at the opening of 
the door. "They will disturb him," she 
murmured. 

The doctor had not passed through the 
parlour door when, glancing at Mr. Aveley's 
face, he exclaimed, " Dead ! My God, 
already ! And he called at my house this 
momirig ! " 

The prisoner is filled with fear and grief 
when his sentence is pronounced by the judge, 
after he has, for a long time, been tortured 
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by the alternation of mind caused by his 
trial. ^ But were the judge to pronounce 
sentence on him without those formalities 
which he had expected, not fear, nor grief, 
but incredulity would take possession of his 
thoughts. So it was with Harriet Aveley, 
when her father was snatched from her 
without the previous warning of a long 
illness, such as she had anticipated when she 
had allowed herself to look forward at all to 
their separation on earth. A strange smile 
played on her lips at the doctor's words, tod, 
far from replying to them by any expostula- 
tion, she eagerly asked what had best be 
done for her father. 

He shook his head, but taking out his 
instruments proposed to try bleeding. Vain 
attempt ! Yet still the daughter stood with 
fixed, unbelieving eye. " Miss Aveley, all 
is oyer^I Nothing can be done," he said. 

The words seemed to convey to her no 
impression of the sense in which he meant 
them to be understood. At length, to try to 
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bring conviction, he drew her nearer, and 
placed in her hands the hands of the dead. 
But she knew not what death was — ^she had 
never seen it before — and its coldness had no 
terror for her yet. She kissed the beloved 
hands and pressed them to her bosom, trying 
to restore their warmth, calmly bidding the 
gaping servant-maid stir the fire and make 
it bum brightly. 

The doctor became alarmed lest her reason 
might be affected by the sudden calamity 
whicli had befallen her, and he conjectured 
that to see her father lying dead in his bed 
would make her loss not so inconceivable as 
it now was. He induced her to leave the 
room under pretext of preparing something 
for Mr. Aveley, and, with the help of the 
maid, he accomplished his purpose. Then 
he led Harriet to the little bedroom. His 
plan was successful; when he again said, 
^^All is over!" and pointed to the still, 
extended form. She sank on her knees 
beside the bed, and, burying her face in the 
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coverlid, wept as she had never wept before — 
as one without hope. 

The doctor, satisfied when he beheld this 
natural course of things, repeated a few 
common-places and took his leave, promising 
to see her in the morning and give her what 
assistance he could about the Ameral. 

The funeral I That word she heard at 
least, if she had heard no other that he 
uttered. 

It would be too painful to dwell on six 
sad nights and days spent by Harriet Ayeley 
in watching, praying, weeping, and pacing 
to and fipo beside the bed on which the body 
of her father lay. In those nights and days, 
thoughts, deep and solemn on life, on that 
strength of affection which is given us, and 
by which we are so severely tried, pressed 
on her as they had never done before, although 
she had not been unused to serious reflection. 
But he was still there — ^it was as if he shared 
in all her thoughts — ^as if there were yet 
communion between them ; and it was only 
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when the grave closed upon him that she 
felt, in its full force, that they no longer 
lived for each other. 

Not by tens of hundreds, but by tens of 
thousands, are those to be numbered who 
have returned, with eyes weary of the light, 
with souls longing for death, to a home 
become a void and an emptiness after they 
have first looked on the grave of their best 
beloved. But of all on whom that doom has 
fallen, not one has stretched forth the hand 
into the vacancy, and startled the silence by 
a sob, with a sense of loneliness more oppres- 
sive than that which weighed on Harriet 
Aveley. She did not know that she had a 
relative in the land of her birth, and she was 
not sure that she had one Mend. Nothing 
but common and distant civilities had passed 
between Mr. Aveley and two or three of his 
neighbours — such civilities as were due to 
the parson and his wife, and the medical man 
and his. On John Hardy, the tanner, Ben- 
jamin's uncle, he had also called^ but had 
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never been able so far to overcome the old 
man's shyness as to induce him to return his 
visit. Yet that he had much pleasure in 
seeing him and his daughter he testified in 
many ways — ^never in words. 

But Harriet did not think of any of these 
persons; though when the first passion of 
her sorrow passed away her heart, burdened 
with aflfection, asked, did the world then 
hold no other human .heart with which it 
might be shared ? One being alone presented 
himself to her mind — she would appeal to 
him for sympathy — ^and a letter was written 
to Benjamin Hardy, Impelled by a loving 
heart no doubt she was ; not an idea of thus 
awaking love entered her theughts, but that 
was of no importance — ^he never received her 
letter. 

In writing to him she. had, however, done 
good to herself. The very eflfort to embody 
her grief in words had brought words of 
consolation such as she would have employed 
to one in her own position, suggested by her 
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pious and candid mind. Thus unconsciously 
she aided herself, and " the sacred sense of 
woe" became perhaps more sacred in her 
solitude of heart. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

* *'L' experience et Thabitude parviennent a faciliter k 
rhomme du peuple des operations tr^s compKqu^es. 
Sommes nous done en droit de douter que Thabitude et 
Texperience ne leur facilitassent de meme la connais- 
sance si simple des devoirs de la morale ? "Pai vu," 
dit Confticius, " des hommes pen propres aux sciences, 
je n'en ai jamais vu qui ftissent incapables de vertu." 

But just after Miss Ayeley had written 
to Benjamin Hardy, unexpected sympathy 
in her sorrow and most generous offers of 
assistance, should she need it, were given 
her — given with all the modesty of real 
worth. These came from John Hardy. 

He, apparently, the least sensitive of men, 
taking his nephews to his hearth unmoved, 
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and seeing them depart from it unmoved, lie 
presented himself to condole with her, when 
the condolences of her other village acquain- 
tances had ended. The doctor^s wife had, 
indeed, called at her door before the funeral, 
at her husband's request, for he wished, he 
said, to show his friendly feelings for the 
poor young lady. And after the funeral 
she called again, for she had not been ad- 
mitted on the former occasion — ^and, being 
admitted, she said a great many things. 
The curate's wife did not show the friend- 
liness of an unseasonable visit; but when 
she did pay one, she also, said a great many 
things. In the rearward of all, came John 
Hardy, and he most certainly did not say 
many things. 

" I am sorry, Miss,'' huskily muttered, 
was his utmost condolence ; then he struck 
his stick several times on the ground, and 
cleared his throat. There was something so 
expressive of genuine feeling for her lonely 
condition, and of the wish to say ^4et me 
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be a father to you," in his countenaiice, his 
attitude, his efforts to conquer his emotion, 
that Harriet who had not shed a tear in the 
presence of her other visitors, wept im- 
petuously in his, thus adding much to the 
good man's suflfering. It was the unexpected 
assurance that' there was yet in the world a 
human heart beating with a real interest in 
her welfare, which caused her tears to flow. 
They were grateful, refreshing tears. She 
was no more troubled by meeting with 
assumption, pretence, or false sensibility. In 
the honest benevolence of John Hardy, she 
saw only that in which he resembled her 
father; and, at the moment she cared little 
for the other points of cultivation, grace, and 
the courtesies of manner, in which they were 
BO dissimilar. 

Her goodness of heart made her anxious 
to relieve him from pain and embarrass- 
ment; and quickly wiping her eyes, she 
advanced to him with a smile on her lips,—- 
the first smile since her sorrow. " I am very 

o2 
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childish yet, Mr. Hardy," she said, "but it 
is not to be wondered at — so good a" — she 
turned away a moment to hide her tears 
gushiQg out afresh, yet not painfully, from 
her re-animated, re-warmed hearts " Let 
me take your hat and stick — ^pray sit down 
— it was very kind of you to oome.'^ 

"If I could serve you, Miss,'^ he said ab- 
ruptly, " you have no relations, they say ? " 

Harriet had never thought about whether 
she required services or assistance of any 
kind or not. Her father had sometimes said 
to her that he would initiate her into his 
business matters, that she might be able to 
manage them -when he should *be too old to 
do so. He had not done what he had thus* 
held out as a sort of playful threat, because, 
alas ! he could not do it, without speaking, 
hot of age, but of death — ^and he shrank 
from the pain which he must inflict on her 
by touching on that subject. He had 
nothing on which to give her instruction, 
except how to obtain five hundred pounds. 
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for which sum he had insured his life, and 
which was her whole fortune. His income 
was from a purchased annuity of one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, which was lost to 
her when she lost him. 

^^ Thank you, Mr. Hardy, thank you," 
said Harriet, " I dare say you can help me — 
J have never had the courage to look into 
my father's papers yet — ^but I feel now, that 
I ought to understand in what state his 
affairs are; I know little of business matters, 
Mr. Hardy — I am sure yoii can help me," 
and she took from her pocket the key of her 
father's writing desk. 

'^ I am not a scholar," said John Hardy, 
" and I know little of business except in the 
way of my own trade ; but that is no matter, 
Miss — if — ^if you would — ^if there is nothing 
for you among the papers — I have a deal 
more than I shall ever want — and it is ready 
for you the same as if it was your own — 
indeed, it is your own now." 

Harriet did not take in the full import of 
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tHs speech, one of the longest he had eref 
made, for her soul was so Ml of the past 
that she scarcely heard it. On opening her 
father's desk, her eye fell on a memoran- 
dum, and her tears blinded her when she had 
only read the date of it. It was written on 
the day of his death. Alas, for this hard 
world, in which, whilst we live, we must 
think so much how to live ! — ^And if that 
thought about the means of living presses 
on us for ourselves ; with tenfold weight, it 
comes for those we love. The voice of the 
father from the tomb spoke simply but 
urgently of plain worldly matters. Yet, 
was there not more pathos in the unsaid at 
that anxious moment of anguish — ^when he 
wrote the few words of instruction for his 
daughter, than in all the affliction and regret 
which his pen could have traced ? Yes ! — 
she thought so, as she clasped her hands over 
the desk, and bending down her head over 
them, wept more in pity for him than in 
sorrow for herself. 
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Poor John Hardy's heart was brealdng for 
her, but he had no words; at length, she 
relieved him herself. Eecovering from this 
burst of tenderness, she put the paper into 
his hands, saying, "You see, Mr. Hardy, 
what my whole fortune is, five hundred 
pounds; which I shall obtain on making 
application as T[ am here instructed to do. 
Then, I must write to those persons who 
paid the annuity, informing them of my 
father's death ; then to my uncle in India — 
I have now no relation but him. Then, I 
must think of what I shall do, for I am not 
so ignorant as to suppose I can live on 
five hundred pounds very long." Her voice 
had grown more cheerful as she proceeded — 
the necessity for shewing courage, gave her 
courage. 

The spirit of her kind friend revived as 
her's did. With a great deal of confusion, 
in some disjointed phrases, like one begging 
a favour, which he felt he had no right to 
expect to be granted, he got his wishes made 
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known. His wishes were, that, if she liked 
her former way of living, she would just 
continue it, without saying anything to any 
one about her means, but would permit him 
to pay all. He tried to persuade her that he 
felt under great obligations to Mr. Aveley 
for what he had done to improve the educa- 
tion of " the two lads," as he called Edward 
and Benjamin, his nephews; that in any- 
thing he could do for her, he should only bo 
paying a just debt due to him. 

The earnestness with which he spoke, the 
pain with which he received any reply tend- 
ing to a refusal of his generous offer, made 
it difficult for Harriet to find words in which 
to answer him, and to please him she con- 
sented to put off her absolute decision against 
the proposal. He then rose to go, with an 
abrupt expression of his hope that she would 
keep a good heart. He was gone — ^and when 
she took up the memorandum which he had 
placed beside her, on the table, she found 
with it a fifty pound note. 
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Her cheeks glowed for an instant. Pride, 
but not an ungenerous pride, -which would 
refuse that aid from a kind heart which her 
own heart would gladly bestow on the un- 
fortunate, swelled her bosom. To find her- 
self, all at once, the object of the bounty, 
not to say the charity, of a stranger, could 
not but be painful to her honourable and 
independent spirit. But the pain was 
quickly passing ; and . she determined in the 
first place not to wound John Hardy by re- 
turning his gift ; in the next, only to resort 
to it in extremity. Calmed and soothed by 
the conviction that she was not deserted in 
the world, she sat down and wrote with 
simplicity and clearness the three letters, 
according to her father's injunction in the 
memorandum. It was late when she had 
finished her task, and she retired to rest to 
consult her pillow respecting the decision she 
should make as to her future manner of 
living. 

And the morning brought a decision — ^this, 
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she would oflfer to be John Hardy's gaest 
until she should hear from her uncle, and 
she would give up the cottage inunediately. 
Sho had already received hints from the 
curate's wife about tenants who weife ready 
for it These were the Misses Downcs, who 
found that with good management they 
could lire at home on their little fortune, and 
haying matrimonial hopes, also at home, they 
had abandoned the idea of joining Lady Ann 
Kidiey in the yoyage to India. After break- 
&st then, Harriet set out to make her pro- 
posal to Mr. Hardy, and if it were accepted, 
to giye the necessary information at the 
parsonage respecting the cottage. 

Boused by one touch of honest, human 
sympathy, Harriet Ayeley was once more 
herself; she shrank no longer from her 
fellow beings, and all her trust in the Great 
Disposer of the events of life revived. 
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CHAPTER X. 

''What fireezings have I felt, what dark days seen, 
What old December's bareness everywhere!" 

BHAK87SA&E. 

Old December's bareness was everjrwliere, 
not figuratively, as the poet meant in his 
love sonnet, but in reality. And, alas I in 
addition to that reality, the freezings, the 
dark days, the bareness in the soul, which he 
felt when it was not winter, were in the 
beginning of this December largely expe- 
rienced by some of my village friends. First 
there is Miss Aveley ; who can refuse deep 
sympathy with her in her dark days of soli- 
tary packing up and arranging all in her 
cottage for removal to John Hardy's ? Next 
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there is Miss Hester Downes, decidedly the 
greatest beauty the village had ever boasted 
of, she is in her days of freezing, for a truant 
whom she had persuaded herself to believe a 
true lover is just now a bridegroom, and she 
is not the bride ! And, thirdly, there is 
Lady Charlotte Nidley, who has at this 
moment a secret cause of her own fpr finding 
old December's bareness everywhere, though 
it were now glowing July. 

She was at Woreham Castle to do the 
honours of the approaching Christmas to a 
select party of friends. They were assembled 
to await the return of her brother, the earl, 
with his bride. After the first part of the 
honeymoon, spent at a distant seat of the 
new countess's father, they were to spend its 
latter part at home. But before they arrived 
there came another pair, whose honeymoon 
was six months past at least. The Marquis 
and Marchioness of Hoodborough, who had 
some, property in that quarter, had become 
the occupants of Downes House, much to the 
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satisfaction of Sir Walcot's creditors. It 
should also be to the satisfaction of Lady 
Charlotte* Alas, no I for the marquis was 
another truant swain I Everyone said, 
" What delightful neighbours you will have I 
When will you call, Lady Charlotte ? " 

She replied, with well-bred indifference, 
that it was not her intention to make any 
visit of ceremony in the neighbourhood, 
commencing a new acquaintance. She must 
leave that henceforward to her sister-in-law, 
Ijady Woreham. " But, indeed," she added, 
^^ I believe it wiU be Lady Hoodborough's 
duty to caU on Lady Woreham, for she has 
come first to settle here. No matter; we 
shall see how the two ladies settle that point 
in due time." And, taking up a newspaper, 
she seemed absorbed in something very in- 
teresting. 

She was so — ^but it was with nothing on 
th6 printed sheet. Words were before her 
eyoB — ^words never printed, yet she saw them 
and read, and re-read them there. She was 
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lost in the thoughts which they called up, 
when the door was thrown open, and the 
Marquis of Hoodborough was announced. 
There was not a moment more of dreamy 
recollection I 'No time for asking herself 
should she like a coward avoid him ? Some 
half-dozen persons were present ; the secret 
which she believed she had hitherto kept 
might be betrayed. Besides, what but an inso- 
lent want of feelings, or an insatiable vdnity, 
could make him present himself thus with 
such apparent carelessness. She was roused 
to show that he had lost the power to move 
her heart, and she was successful in showing 
that. 

If anything told of the indignation in 
Lady Charlotte's swelling bosom, it was that 
her cheek was a little paler than usual, that 
was all. She bore her part much better than 
her false lover did his. He was flushed — ^his 
lip quivered with some indefi.nable emotion, 
and his manner was more hurried than aris- 
tocratic breeding permits. He had come 
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from an impatient desire to get oyer the 
worst as soon as possible. He wished this 
disagreeable first meeting past. I^ot know- 
ing, what Lady Charlotte did not know 
herself, the strength of her nerves, he dreaded 
a scene to which he was not disposed to 
allow his wife to be a witnees. 

Had he been able to keep out of Lady 
Charlotte's presence for six months longer 
they might have enconntered without much 
risk. Why then had he foolishly become 
her neighbour? Only because he did not 
wish it. The marchioness found in his 
warmly expressed dislike for Downes House 
a reason for choosing it — and thither she 
came. 

After the first greetings, and after Lady 
Charlotte's polite expressions of gratification 
in his having chosen a place of even tempo- 
rary residence in her native county, the 
marquis said that a very extraordinary 
circumstance had occurred. He and Lady 
Hoodborough had met, as they were travel- 
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ling to their new abode, Lord and Lady 
Woreham. He declared also that it was 
highly amusing, most diverting, and very 
charming ; aU which we are bound to believe. 
He added that he could not refuse himself 
the pleasure of calling to tell Lady Charlotte 
that the happy pair were quite well. Indeed, 
Lord Woreham had asked him to give her 
that agreeable information. 

This sort of chit-chat was followed by 
pressing entreaties that she would not be 
ceremonious — ^would not wait for Lady Wore- 
ham's arrival, but would charitably call on 
Lady Hoodborough, and give her such a 
carte du pays as she alone could famish. 
Lady Charlotte promised to do as he wished. 
She had now so strongly assembled her forces 
that she felt sure of herself, and she had 
a satisfaction in showing this, which she 
believed was mortifying to his vanity. 

The conversation now became more general 
in the room. The Misses Dowries, who hap- 
pened to be present, took a part in it, and 
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the marquis did not fail to fix his eyes with 
evident admiration on one of them — ^the 
beautiful Hester. Ah, • what value would 
she at one time have attached to such a gaze 
from a man of his rank ! Now it fluttered 
her, but did not warm her. She, also, was 
like Lady Charlotte in the days of freezing 
and darkness, and bareness of soul. She 
had been deceived in mankind — ^and through 
no other man than the gay bridegroom of 
whom they were talking. Lord Woreham! 
There was, however, a remarkable difference 
between her manner of comporting herself 
and her ladyship's. Whilst the latter strug- 
gled undauntedly to tear up her passion by 
the roots, aiming only at perfect self-com- 
mand, the former had clung the more tena- 
ciously to her love fhe more hopeless it had 
appeared to be. Now her only effort to hide, 
what was going on within consisted in restless • 
occupation about nothing and in perpetual 
prattle. 

The marquis having recovered from his 

VOL. I. H 
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first feeling of awkwardness — this phrase 
must be applied to him, accomplished man of 
the world as he was — showed in conversation 
that he was lively and talented; Lady- 
Charlotte that she was well-informed and 
sensible ; Miss Downes that she was serious ; 
Miss Hester that she was silly; and, the 
other visitors having exhibited their charac- 
ters according to their powers, this .morning 
party was broken up by the Misses Downes' 
departure. The marquis soon followed them, 
the other visitors went their various ways, 
and Lady Charlotte was left alone to her 
painful ruminations. 

The marquis was riding and quickly over- 
took the sisters who were walking. With 
many openly-expressed congratulations to 
himself on his good fortune in having come 
tip with the ladies, he dismounted and desired 
his servant to take his horse as he should 
walk back. Was there not much of Miss 
Hester Downes's own weakness in this 
attempt to find amusement in her vapid talk 
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and unmeaning smiles? Yes, it cannot be 
denied. He married a woman whom lie did 
not love, tempted by her fortune. He had 
just felt rather too painfully that he had lost 
all power over Lady Charlotte — ^whom he 
had loved — and it was his system to seek, 
as soon as possible, some means of forgetting 
whatever was painful. He had at the time 
only the choice either of returning home to 
make comparisons between the ungraceful 
demeanor and unyielding temper of his wife 
and the dignity, composure, and elegance of 
Lady Charlotte, or of thus entertaining him- 
self with the Misses Downes. He preferred 
the latter extremity; and, listening with 
apparent gusto to Hester's voluble folly, and 
her sister's common-place piety, he proceeded 
by their side to the end of their walk as he 
supposed. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

'' Ob, come h diletterole e quanto h grazioso con tran- 
quiUo e libero animo il premere le rive de trascorrenti 
fiumi e sopra i nudi despiti menare i lievi sonni, i quali 
il iiiggente rivo con mormoreyoli sttoni e dolci senza 
paura nutrica ! Quest! eenza alcnna inyidia sono conce- 
duti al povero abitante delle yille, molto piii da desiderare 
cbe quelli i quali alletati con piu lusingbe sovente o da 
prouti sollecitudine cittadini, o da strepiti di tumultuante 
famiglia son rotti/' 

BOCCACCIO. 

" Aot) this most charming cottage, charm- 
ing even now in the depth of winter, is 
your home ?" said the marquis to his fair 
companions. 

" No," Miss Eliza replied, '^ it is not our 
home yet ; but it is to be so — ^we hope very 
soon to occupy it." 
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" In the meantime you are having it put 
in this beautiful order for you," he went on, 
determined to settle matters according to his 
own conception of them. "Here at the 
foot of this hill, this spot must be in summer, 
quite a gem cut out of the very heart of 
Arcadia! It can want only the pastor Jido 
to make it perfect ! I wondered. Miss Downes, 
at your devout resignation in losing Downes 
House, through Sir Walcot's determination 
to enter the army again and go abroad ; and 
at your ffaiete de cosur on the subject, Miss 
Hester, but my wonder has altogether 
vanished on seeing what a little paradise 
you had in reserve for yourself." 

They laughed. " But I assure you, my 
lord," said Miss Hester, "though you 
admire all here so much, I intend to set 
about an immense number of alterations." 

"Not one — ^not one alteration, I entreat 
you — ^those chesnut trees are superb "—and 
stepping back a pace or two to have a better 
view of them, the marquises eye in passing 
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over the cottage^ saw something more than 
he expected — ^near one of the windows a 
young lady in deep mourning. This sight 
determined him to accept an invitation to 
enter, given him by Hester Downes, in utter 
disregard of all consideration and courtesy. 
Perhaps, however, disregard of what is 
right can only be imputed to those who 
know what is right. Now, it certainly never 
had occurred to Hester Downes as right, that 
she should shew courtesy and consideration 
to one in Harriet Aveley's position. She 
was unknown and poor; could she or her 
sister then hesitate about entering her abode 
at any unseasonable time; asking any im- 
pertinent question, and bringing there any 
stranger? But indeed, had poc/r Hester 
Downes been sufficiently instructed in the 
proprieties to know that she was doing 
wrong, she would not have cared about the 
matter at that time of feverish restlessness, 
after her disappointment. Shall the excuse 
be offered also for the marquis, that he 
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souglit a means of diverting his thouglits ? 
He needs some apology to be made for him, 
as he was sinning in the face of a thorough 
knowledge of the bienseances. 

If this knowledge were forgotten, or 
thrown aside whilst he followed the sisters, 
it was recalled immediately when he found 
himself in the parlour of the cottage, 
and in Miss Aveley's presence. He was 
painftdly conscious of having been guilty of 
rudeness, when he stood before a lady of as 
noble a deportment as Lady Charlotte's, and 
not like hers, the result of artificial training, 
but of an elevated mind. He saw also, 
that without the eclat of the beauty of Hester 
Downes, she was infinitely more beautiful. 
And struck by his ungentlemanly behaviour 
in having intruded on such a person, he 
remained modestly back, hat in hand, as if 
entreating pardon for his offence. 

"Pray, take this chair, my lord," said 
Miss Eliza Downes, with much fuss when 
she saw how he had placed himself, and 
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as she pronounced the words she watched 
what effect the title might have on Miss 
Aveley. 

No effect, perceptible. But her next 
words had — ^they were, " Gracious ! Hester, 
did you ever see such a likeness ?— -They 
might be brother aud sister!" And her 
eyes turned from Harriet to the marquis, 
and from him to her again. She could not 
help coloring at this ill-bred familiarity. 

His lordship imaffectedly protested that 
Miss Downes paid him much too high a 
compliment. Hester commenced some per- 
siflagCj inaisHmg politely that the compliment 
was not too great. "But," she added, "I 
really do see something like a likeness 
between you and Miss Aveley. And, talk- 
ing of likenesses. Miss Aveley, where are all 
the pictures you had hung round this room ? 
Shall you not leave any of them ? " 

Harriet answered that her books, pictures, 
and some articles of bed-room furniture, she 
intended keeping; everything else which 
the house contained was to be sold. 
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The marquis had been struck by her 
person; he was charmed by her voice and 
words. They formed indeed a pleasant con- 
trast to the ear-piercing vehemence of the 
two ladies who were present. Whilst they 
ran on with all sorts of enquiries, and fre- 
quently repeated the important one, " When 
would the cottage be given up?" he re- 
mained standing, musing abstractedly. At 
length, a pause, and a movement to depart 
roused him. He turned to Harriet, and 
after apologising. for his intrusion, at which 
the Misses Downes stared in amazement, he 
said, " It is very singular how familiar your 
name is to me — I have been asking myself 
how it is, and I now recollect that I have 
seen it written in some books in my library, 
Greek and Latin ones they are — Charles 
Aveley is the name written in them.'* 

"My father's name," she replied, "he 
may have sold some of his books." 

He saw that her eyes jGiled with tears, 
and understanding at once the cause of her 
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mourning dress, he renewed his apologies 
and by a very determined " good morning," 
forced the Misses Downes to take leave. 

He was too polite to allow them, having 
accompanied them so far, to finish their walk 
without his escort, although he felt inclined 
to do so. But his continuing to be their 
companion, his listening to their prattle 
about the person whose cottage they were to 
have, and there certainly being at the first 
glance a resemblance between his lordship 
and her, did not lead him into the impolicy 
of betraying that his thoughts were wholly 
fixed on the person. He only parried the 
remarks about the likeness by saying that it 
was very fiattering at his jears to be com- 
pared in looks to a lady of Miss Aveley's 
age. 

" She is eight and twenty, I should 
think," said Miss Hester, " and that is your 
lordship's age, is it not ? " 

" Thank you, thank you, for so kindly a 
judgment of me — ^but alas 1 — wretch that I 
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am, it is too surely to be read that I am 
thirty-eight ! " — and with a tragic-comic 
exhibition of horror, he bade the fair pedes- 
trians adieu, declaring that after such a 
confession he dared not remain near them. 

He was glad to have done with society, 
now wearisome ; and they were glad not to 
be accompanied by him to the parsonage. 
That abode berag doomed to the annoyaiice 
hinted at by the Italian satirist, la tumul- 
tuante famiglia^ was not so elegant as Miss 
Aveley^s, and sounds by no means so sweet 
as the accents of her voice were generally to 
be heard in it. 

Ah, Harriet's cottage ! It had been such 
an abode of peace as Boccaccio describes 
" the vUla," the humble country dwelling. 
Wisdom, worth, the charities, the graces, 
the refinements of life were sheltered by its 
roof, And, all this was at an end. 

"No," said Harriet in reply to herself, 
when looking around on her preparations for 
becoming the inmate of another dwelling 
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than that in whicli she had been so happy, 
she thns questioned herself ^^ All this at an 
end ? — ^No ! — ^the things of the spirit do not 
die — my father's influence over my sonl is 
an abiding influence. As it cannot be tiie 
will of God that I should be cast out from 
my fellow-beings, I may in some degree 
influence others for good, and in th&t good, 
will my father's spirit live." 

He for God onhf^ she for God in Mm. Had 
Milton given this beautiful, loving, trusting 
character of woman, as that of a daughter 
in relation to a father, how exquisite should 
we have thought it ! How fully adapted to 
lead her to a higher Father for support in 
the after circumstances of life! — ^Had he 
given it thus, it would have been truly 
applicable to Harriet Aveley. Yet Mr. 
Aveley in his teachings, had always been 
free from the selfish desire to be the exclu- 
sive object of her regard. 

If the spirits of the dead should be per- 
mitted to behold the result of every honest 
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eflfort which they made whilst on earth — 
results often only brought to light when men 
have left this scene of things — ^how great 
must be their reward I And to none could 
the reward bo greater than to him. Harriet's 
simple, straightforward choice to do at once, 
what was prudent and what was kind in 
going to John Hardy's house instead of 
lingering in her own, exhausting her money 
and shrinking from his bounty, was such a 
choice as he would have approved. She 
was beginning well her life of self-de- 
pendence, by a generous confidence in the 
good in human nature. 

But however firmly time was teaching her 
to bear her sorrows, it was not without feel- 
ing them as a woman, that on the last 
evening of the year, she removed to her 
new home. A home made comfortable by 
every art which John Hardy's brain could 
invent, and there she might have tasted 
without fear, the unenvied slumbers be- 
stowed on the rustic. She could not at first 
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— grief was too busy at her heart — ^but they 
did come, when some weeks of the new year 
had passed. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

"There is a true meaning attached to the word 
fortune, distinct from prudence and courage. Luck has 
a real existence in human afEairs from the infinite 
number of powers that are in action at the same time, 
and from the co-existence of things contingent, or 
accidental, (such as to us are accidental), with the 
regular appearances and general laws of nature." 

COLEBIDGE. 

What the flux and reflux of the ocean 
have been named, " The grave of human 
curiosity," the ever varying tide of human 
things might also be called. Yet, the 
attentive watcher of the ebbs and flows of 
this mortal tide, always does, as Coleridge 
did, make to himself some theory concerning 
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that mysterious thing called luck, or fortune, 
in which he finds himself borne out by many 
events in his own career. 

One thing which I have myself observed, 
(and I have had the observation confirmed 
by the experience of others), is this, that 
often when a strong desire for change has 
arisen within us, and when it seems almost 
impossible that we can gratify it, the means 
of doiog so, has, unsought for, presented 
itself. According as the event turns out 
well, or the reverse, we call the circumstance 
one of good or ill luck. 

It was Hardy's good or ill luck — it is 
not my duty to tell which, though I may 
know — ^to have an opportunity offered him 
of undertaking something new, just when 
his impatience of that which he had under- 
taken three years before, had risen to its 
height. He had been thought "a sharp 
kd," when taken into the counting-house ; 
and there had been speculations on making 
Mm useful in another way than in poor 
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Bismark's laat post. These, however, dropped 
through, and he was left to improve himself 
in mercantile lore as he best could on the 
high stool, on which he took his seat with s6 
much pride, and of which he was now so 
heartily tired. But circumstances caused 
the house, that is, the three gentlemen, part- 
ners, who formed it, to turn their eyes and 
thoughts on him again. \ 

The house had affiairs of importance which 
required immediate superintendence and 
arrangement in Jamaica. And, whether it 
were that Hardy did seem to them su^ 
perior in intelligence to most of the young 
men in their office; or whether it were 
some associations with his name, and Jamaica 
and poor Ned, his brother, which brought 
him to their mind, they decided to propose 
the voyage to him. The proposal catne upon 
him in the midst of deep cogitation on three 
points — giving the house notice that he 
should leave ; writing to Miss Aveley; going 
to see his imcle, before engaging in anything 

VOL. I. I 
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new. He started then, like one awaking 
from a dream, when having been summoned 
to the private office, there was laid before 
him in a very short speech, but quite to the 
purpose — a doubte salary, twelve months' 
absence from England, and the hope of some- 
thing better on his return. 

"Had you anything better in view for 
yourself, Mr. Hardy, with which our pro- 
posal interferes ? " asked one of the partners, 
who watching him attentively, saw the quick 
surprise expressed on his countenance at this 
offer, which tallied so ill with his desponding 
reflections. 

Benjamin was all himself again. Eeverie, 
cogitation, melancholy, were gone, he an- 
swered promptly, "I had not, sir — ^but I 
have for some time been thinking seriously, 
that I ought to set about discovering a 
means of bettering my condition, of putting 
myself forward in life." 

" Aye, aye ! " said another of the part- 
ners—one who had been a sea-captain, 
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" Aye, aye 1— all right my lad ! so this 
comes in the nick of time — ^the vessel sails 
in three days — ^you can be ready, I am 
sure?" 

*' I can be ready, sir — ^but gentlemen, I 
must have two hundred poimds for the year." 

Perhaps they expected such a demand. 
At all events, they were not displeased at it, 
well-knoAving that one who understood how 
to attend to his own interest would best un- 
derstand how to attend to theirs, so they did 
not give utterance to anything ungracious. 
All was settled satisfactorily; he was to 
commence his preparations at once, and on 
the following evening to be at the residence 
of the sea-captain partner, to receive further 
instructions. 

It is unnecessary to tell the number of 
cotton shirtfl that Hardy bought, and how 
many etceteras he added unto them. It will 
readily [be imagined that his oufit was not 
first-rate. It was sufficient only for one 
whose humble, country life had prevented 

I 2 
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him from disooyering at an early period how 
many superfluities are absolutely indispen* 
sable to man. He made then^ a very modest 
selection of articles for his own wants, and 
late in the evening returned to his lodgings. 

His first study there was to inform his 
landlady that he was going abroad in a very 
few days. He said this with a sort of pride, 
for he was full of exultation in the new 
hopes awakened in his bosom. He was how- 
ever a great favourite with his landlady, so 
she sighed when she left him, and said, ^^Eh, 
poor young man ! " Then she put a card in 
her window with '^Apartments " on it — and 
shaking her head, when that was done, she 
felt like one who recited an elegy and en- 
graved an epitaph. 

Hardy in the meantime despatched his 
tea. Then he drew forward from its place 
behind the door of his bedroom his legacy, 
Ned's sea-chest, and, taking off his coat, he 
kn^lt dpwn to dislodge what remained of his 
poor brother's wardrobe, and to commence 
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packing his own. Again a gush of the old, 
true tenderness of nature filled his heart to 
overflowing, but he would not give it way at 
his eyes ; he cleared his throat and began to 
whistle. Again the little secrets of Ned's 
heart came before him in those letters of ill- 
spelt, passionate love, which he had at first 
put away unread. But he read them after- 
wards and smil^ at them ; now he glanced 
at a sentence declaring unutterable affection 
through life and death. This caused him to 
wonder whether Miss Aveley could ever be 
led to make sucfh protestations to any man ; 
then he thought that if he came back from 
the West Indies very rich, he should certainly 
go immediately to see her. 

These reflections did not interrupt his 
proceedings, they only put an end to his 
whistling ; and they were followed by many 
more whilst he laid in the bottom of his chest 
the solid foundation of his packing for the 
voyage. At length he began to make mis- 
takes. Stopping short he rested his elbows 
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on the edge of the chest and communed with 
himself. 

No ! there was nothing better in the whole 
circle of his philosophy than the determina- 
tion with which he set out from his uncle's — 
the determination to make a fortune — ^to be 
great — ^to be not what he was. 

His late sudden conviction that he was not 
making way towards the fulfilment of his 
determination, and a suspicion that the matter 
was not so entirely in his own hands as he 
had believed it to be, had acted like an un- 
expected stroke of affliction in producing a 
change of mind. All exclaim, "Vain pomp 
and glory of the world, I hate you," when 
the pomp and glory are lost after having been 
enjoyed. But Hardy was on the point of so 
exclaiming without having known what they 
are. He did not, however, make the excla- 
mation ; and now, on a carefiil examination 
of his mind, he was certain that it would 
have been a foolish thing to have made it. 

He began to whistle again. He became 
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dogged in his old faith — ^it was now, indeed, 
*^the faith of assurance," the unhoped for 
oflter of his employers had made it such. 
His creed as before was a set of articles of 
belief in the omnipotence of wealth, in the 
power of every man to become rich, in the 
business of life's being to make a fortime. 
A creed needing not, happily, to be wound 
up like that of the great Athanasius, with 
" Whosoever believeth not shall be — — ." 
All men know weU what the damning penalty 
of the world's sneer at poverty is too well 
for it to require fiirther enforcement. Whilst 
sceptics regarding the sacred truths of reli- • 
gion are open and bold i^ declaring them- 
selves, the doubters of Hardy's creed axe the 
most shame-faced of men, and only by hints 
and surmises betray their incredulity. 

But untroubled now by scepticism or shy- 
ness. Hardy ceased to lean on his elbows, 
resumed his whistling and packing, and rose 
from his knees " a man new made," though 
in the opposite sense from the fallen cardinal. 
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"The house have behaved very handsomely 
to me," said he to himself ; " I don't see that 
they are so illiberal as Gordon believes that 
they are. After all, in that affair of Bismark, 
they only took yhat they had a right to — 
it was paying themselves ^ just debt-r-they 
were not bound to watch over his wife and 
fitmily. If men choose to marry, they must 
take the consequences on themselves alone." 

And at this point he thrust into an old 
pocket-book of Ned's the love-letters ad- 
dressed to the honest sailor, and which a 
toudbi of sentiment prevented him from de- 
stroying. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

** A heart where dread was never so imprest, 

To hide the thonght that might the truth advance. 
In neither fortune loft, nor yet represt, 
To swell in wrath, or yield into mischance." 

XASL OT SCTBBST. 

The following evening Hardy spent with 
t]iat one of the partners^ who knew most 
about Jamaica; the captain who in his 
yoy age9 had yisited the island more than on^e, 
and he xeceived from him the instructions 
necessary for his guidance in the affairs which 
he was to manage for the house. Ou his re- 
turn to his lodgings, he learnt that his Mend 
Gordon had called, and had left an inyitation 
for him to take supper with him, the next 
night. 
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Angus Gordon was the only one of Ben- 
jamin Hardy's associates on whom he could 
really bestow the name of friend, yet he 
had not informed him of the change which 
was about to take place in his circumstances. 
Almost unconsciously to himself,* he enter- 
tained a fear that Gordon would not view his 
advancement to a higher post in the service 
of the house with so much satisfaction as he 
did; and he disliked being made to doubt 
on the subject. He had the excuse to him- 
self of having been cautioned generally, 
against speaking in the coimting-house of 
his intended voyage ; and although he knew 
he might, without doing wrong, have men- 
tioned the matter in confidence to a friend, 
he decided not to do so until making him a 
farewell visit. The time for that visit had 
come ; but he went to sup with the young 
Scotchman with a slight feeling of self-accu- 
sation for want of candor rising in his bosom. 

Gordon took his hand with more than his 
usual warmth when he entered, and inmie- 
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diately spoke of their meeting as a parting 
one. Hardy knew that it was so, but he 
wondered how the other knew it. He was 
begmning hesitatingly to give reasons for 
his silence about his departure when Gordon 
interrupted him. 

" You.know how much I dislike business, 
how much I wish to leave this town — ^but 
how accomplish what I wish ? I have not 
a relative who would assist me — only one 
means presented itself. There, what do you 
think of that." And- laughing, he threw 
something on th© table. 

Hardy took the little article up, tinned it 
-about with a puzzled look, and said, " that ? 
It is a bow of ribbon." 

"On my word!" replied Gordon,, "I 
believe its use will never occur to your 
stable English wit." 

" No — ^it can have no use." 

" True enough, yet it has a meaning. Tou 
cannot find it out." 

Hardy shook his head. 
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^^ It is a soldier's cockade." 

"Aye?" returned Hardy with an indif- 
ferent tone. Bat suddenly he seized the 
ribbon again, exclaiming almost passionately, 
" You cannot intend me to understand that 
you have enlisted?" 

"Ton have sciid it at last — ^I have en- 
listed," answered Gordon. 

" A common soldier ? " 

" No, I mean to be an uncommon one," 
the Scotchman responded gaily, so do not 
speak so despainngly." 

Hardy had not yet sat down, but at this 
point he did so with the mien and gesture 
of real despair. "With your talents, your 
education, Gordon, which I have always 
envied you so much, to fling away every 
chance of fortune ! — ^to sink voluntarily to 
the very lowest grade of life 1 — ^to become 
the hired servant of such a government as 
ours!" 

"I knew," interposed the other, "that 
your radicalism would be brought forward 
forcibly on that subject ; but — " 
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"But^^ — ^repeated Hardy, not allowing 
him to go on—" but where was your Jacobi- 
tism, when you took the step which you 
wish me to believe you hare taken, which yet 
I can scarcely credit ? " 

"Oh, I was going to tell you! I have 
entered the Honorable Company's Service, 
and thus, found a salvo for the loyalty of 
sentiment, not of judgment, which my old 
nurse instilled by her songs." 

Gordon's landlady now entered with the 
modest supper of the young men, and her 
little arrangements caused a short silence 
between them. Hardy had time to recur to 
that which had so absorbingly occupied his 
mind for three days, and which the surprise, 
the shock of his Mend's communication, had 
momentarily banished. The slightly uneasy 
feeling, respecting how he should inform 
Gordon, that he was leaving Liverpool on the 
morrow was gone, The important decision 
made by his friend without any intimation 
to him, justified his silence, he thought about 
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his own new plans. They were then no 
sooner left to themselves and seated at the 
supper table, than he made a hasty dis- 
closure of what had taken place. How the 
house had made the offer of their own free 
choice — ^how he had accepted it unhesitat- 
ingly — how kind one of his employers had 
been to him last evening — ^how he was to 
sail with the morning's tide. 

Angus leaned his head on his hand for 
some minutes, and did not speak. At length 
he looked up, and smiled, but with a kind of 
gravity, and said, "You know, as a true 
Highlander, I have the second sight, and 
can prophesy a little ; I foretel that you will 
be a rich man; you will make a fortune, 
because you will not turn your back upon 
fortune." 

Even the least superstitious is pleased 
with a prognostic which tallies with his 
wishes, whilst he laughs .at it as a jest, it 
engraves itself on his memory, and becomes 
an incentive to its fulfilment. How would 
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Hardy have felt at his friend's, because^ had 
he known that Gordon had himself turned 
his back on that fortune which he had 
embraced with open arms ? 

Yes — so it was 1 The house had not been 
unobservant of the. talents of their Scotch 
clerk, and on him their thoughts had first 
fixed for the Jamaica business. He did not 
receive the proposal with the surprise of 
Hardy. It was neither in accordance, nor 
in discordance with his hopes and plans ; it 
had nothing to do with them. He had 
promised a friend in Glasgow to try a com- 
mercial life for five years, the time of trial 
drew towards an ^id, but his inclinations 
were unchanged. 

He declined the offer of the house, and 
then warmly entreated to recommend them 
one who was, he was assured, fully compe- 
tent to the management of West India 
business. This was very coldly received. 
But the glow of humanity in Gordon's 
bosom was not easily chilled. He boldly 
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named the brother of Bismark^s widow, who 
was struggling under very unfavourable 
circumstances, to assist her and her children. 
The house had looked cold, they now looked 
black. " Black they stood as night," and 
but little was wanting to make them "fierce 
as ten furies" — ^in that little Angus Gordon 
failed not. And, whatever dangers he after- 
wards encountered on the ocean, or on the 
plains of India, he never showed more 
courage than on that occasion before the 
great Liverpool house. 

Eespeotfully, calmly, tenderly, he ap- 
pealed to them in behalf of the widow 
and orphans. But the subject was not to be 
borne. Something was said about five years 
having been named by Mr. Gordon's Mend 
in Glasgow who recommended him to them, 
and that that period was just about to ter- 
minate. He was asked, did he wish at 
once to be free ? He replied in the affirma- 
tive. Had Hardy not been for three days 
frequently absent from the coim^g-house, 
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and when in it much occupied, he would 
have missed his Mend from among his con- 
freres of the desk. 

Grordon was too high-minded to speak of 
this to him. In so doing there might have 
appeared an assumption of being governed 
by more generous motives than his Mend. 
iNot for a moment did he entertain such a 
thought; he loved the young Englishman 
too well to undervalue him. He saw only 
in his turn of mind a cowardice on the 
subject of want of fortune, which all the 
habits of English life tend to generate. 
His own happiness in being free from it, he 
attributed to his hardy Highland education, 
not to a more elevated, or more philosophical 
mode of viewing the world. He had indeed, - 
at at earlier period than most men attained 
the conviction that the Eoman spoke truth 
when he said, " he who desites, fears also," 
and he determined not to lose half his 
manhood in low anxieties about fortune. 

Not so well, perhaps, would his decisions 
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have seconded the teachings of his first 
master in the classics, had not poverty made 
him an ascetic from his childhood ; and had 
not the grandeur of nature around his wild 
home awakened in him powers of admiring 
and reverencing, which the works of men 
could never win him to lavish on them. 

This tutor was a Koman Catholic clergy- 
man who had in his boyhood escaped hanging 
at Carlisle. Having followed the steps of 
the young pretender, he, in his train, saw 
the splendour of the great court of France, 
and was a witness of what the treachery of 
princes is even to princes. Then he retired 
to a country town, and, when nearly three 
score and ten years had passed over his head, 
it was his fate to behold the convulsions by 
which liberty was brought forth — a priest, 
he was in danger in France. The exile from 
his native land returned an exile to it — 
returned to teach Qreek and Latin to kilted 
lads. Philosophy, from every sage of old, 
and better still, from the art and practice of 
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life, he could also teach. From him, from 

nature, from poverty, what did Angus Gordon 

not learn ? Assuredly not that the wear and 

tear of soul necessary to make a great fortune 

in trade was the best of all things — ^nay, that 

it was good at all. But then " the glorious 

privilege of being independent " should that 

be abandoned ? Answer, young highlander ! 

Time shall answer. It is only certain that 

at present he is proceeding on a road which 

seems laid down to be trodden solely by the 

poor and the dependent — ^if not indeed by 

the slave. 

And Hardy said something like this to his 
friend. He who had no teachiag from the 
old pagan philosophy of the schools; nor 
from the philosophy of poverty ; nor from 
the philosophy acquired in presence of the 
sublimity of nature. He who had never 
beheld greater beauties in scenery than soft 
swelling hills and cultivated vales — ^who, 
though mean in station, had never known 
want,Jliad not even seen it in others — ^who 

k2 
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had only some chance instruction in the 
classics of England. He, who from what he 
had not been taught, and from what he had 
been taught, had learnt that to be a gentle- 
man and to be rich are the only things 
desirable here below — ^he was utterly con- 
founded at the step which Gordon had taken, 

Late into the night — ^aye, until several of 
the morning hours had passed, did the two 
young men talk. Still Hardy was untouched 
by his friend's military enthusiasm, and by 
his courting the honor of mounting first 
" the imminent, deadly breach," so to pur- 
chase advancement. And less than ever was 
Gordon touched by any inclination for the 
toils of commerce, though represented so 
much lighter than those he was about to un- 
dertake. 

Thus they parted, differing widely in 
opinion, but closely drawn to each other by 
similarity of spirit — ^the spirit of indepen- 
dence, of enterprise, of ambition. Loving 
one another with " the vain but apt affection 
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of youthful friendship," they shook hands, 
promising how many years soever they might 
be separated, never to fail in their corres- 
pondence with each other. At last, when 
both should have reached middle life ; when 
one had risen from the ranks to a captaincy ; 
the other from a poor clerk's lodgings to the 
country-house of a retired merchant with a 
very moderate fortune, they should meet and 
relate their past adventures. 

" Farewell ! — ^Farewell then ! — And God 
bless you ! " was repeated with one more 
grasp of the hand, and they separated. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

' And now I'm in the world alone. 

Upon the wide, wide sea; 
But why should I for others groan. 
When none will sigh for me ? " 



** My native land, good night ! ^' 

BTBOV. 

To those disposed to sympathise with the 
poet-lord of England in the affected, aristo- 
cratic satiety of life which he thought it be- 
coming to exhibit on first leaving his country, 
a change of feeling may be counselled, 
Contempt for the ghomy ehilde, rather than 
contempt for life, will be inspired by a mom- 
ing^s walk on the principal pier at Liverpool, 
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when the wind is fair for going out and 
when some hundreds of vessels are taMng 
advantage of it. There, indeed, are to be 
seen many who might justly lift up their 
voices and wail because cast out from home, 
to be alone on the wide, wide sea. 

There is the young sailor lad making his 
first voyage. As the ship bears him away, 
his eye turns to a form on the pier — ^his 
mother's — ^the child swells in his heart, it 
throbs, he is weak for a moment — only for a 
moment — ^the fear of offending is courage to 
him — ^he looks steadily from one to another 
of the crew, and turns no more to land. He 
has become a little of the man already. But 
who would not regret all that the boy has 
lost in that first sacrifice of his tenderness ? 

Who does not pity him in having thus 
to learn what loneliness is ? 

There is the thoughtful labourer or me- 
chanic who has had experience of hard times. 
"When they became good again, wishing not 
a second such experience, he hoarded a little 
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ram to canyhimfrbmacoimtaysocapricioiis 
in its baanties. Far away in some inland 
town lie has left his relatives ; yet, in his 
journey to the great sea-port he scarcely 
knew that he was solitary — ^it is only now, 
when the vessel has glided away into the 
river, that he knows it. He had never 
thought of expressing love- for England, who 
harsh in her love to .him had often refused 
him bread. 

The classic word patriotism had no signi- 
ficance to him — yet, how is this ? No mo- 
ther's, sister's, sweetheart's form attaches 
his eyes to the shore, still they are fixed on 
it, and he passes his hand across them as jf 
to wipe a tear. It is so. Not driven to for- 
titude by timidity like the boy, he cares not 
to hide the workings of feelings only then 
revealed to himself — and, when one of the 
seamen smiles, his simple, ^^ I did not think 
I'd have minded leaving old England," has 
more pathos in it than the measured farewell 
of the poet. 
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There is the young supercargo repressing 
every regret that rises in his bosom ; eager 
not only to shew that he is interested, but to 
be interested in the business which he has 
undertaken. He has heard "wise saws and 
modem instances," about the difficulty of 
putting a young man forward at home, and 
how fortunate any one is in having such a 
chance as his. He has heard all this ad 
nauseaniy as one may say — ^but no!^ — ^not 
yet — ^he has not yet been tossed up and 
down on the waves of the channel, he is 
still in the river, still believes honestly 
that he is a favoured mortal. Standing 
alone, gazing at the long lines of piers 
which seem moving away from him, he won- 
ders at this something which tugs at his heart 
— ^but there is no poetry in him yet — only 
with sea-sickness comes Byron's conviction, 
" that he is a weed flung from the rock on 
ocean's foam," the conviction that he is, in . 
truth, alone. 

There is the junior partner of some rising 
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house going abroad to establish a branch of 
it. Anxious and absorbed, for the business 
is his own, he has not to seem interested in 
what he has undertaken. He is less aware 
how solitary he is than almost any other 
new voyager. His brain is full of plans and 
schemes. In "the conver^tion of his 
thoughts/' he finds, at first, companionship. 
But during the tedious interval which cross- 
ing the Atlantic will place between his 
designs and the fulfilment of them, he shall 
learn how much he is alone. 

''Then bending o'er the Yessel's heaving side. 
The Bonl forgets her schemes of hope and pride, 
And flies unconscious o'er each backward year." 

Ah ! all that made those backward years 
dear, is at that time of solitude so far away ! 
Will the fortune which he is to make in the 
coming years be better than the all he has 
left? 

Had the question been put to Benjamin 
Hardy just then, he would boldly have re- 
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plied in the affirmative. He leaped on board 

the "Fanny," the ship in which he was 

appointed to sail, with so firm a certaiaty 

that every man embarking on a voyage to 

improve his fortune, was doing' the duty 

which Providence must favor, that he felt as 

strong a reliance on Heaven, as on himself. 

He had neither prosaic, nor poetic distrusts 

« 
of any kind. 

As his eye wandered from vessel to vessel, 

his face reflected none of the expressions of 

sorrow, or timidity, or anxiety, with such 

infinite variety depicted on the faces of those 

on the decks which he passed in getting out 

of dock and in sailing down the Mersey, 

until in its broad estuary the ships stood 

away from one another. My hero then did 

not oflfer the contrast to the hero Harold 

which many did on that sailing day when his 

native shores were fading from his view. 

Like him — 

'Trom his lips did come, 
No words of wail, whilst others sate and wept, 
And to the reckless gales unmanly moaning kept/* 
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Like him he felt not the reality of loneliness 
felt so deeply by others, boys and men de- 
parting singly, and disjoined from home. 
Yes — ^but nnlike the satiated pretender to a 
philosophic gloom, Hardy was joyous, nn- 
daunted, self-relying in the pursuit of what 
he was assured was good. 

The wind was fair, the channel soon 
cleaved, and he came forth from his cabin 
when the yessel mounted and descended the 
broad regular billows of the Atlantic, free 
from sea-sickness, valiant in renewed posses- 
sion of his soul. Lightly he paced the deck 
of the good ship, and remaining until the 
evening saw the sun set and the stars rise> 
and retired to rest full of the glories which 
the great deep offers to the eyes of men. 

There was a passenger who read the Bible 
frequently and devoutly, and Hardy was 
sometimes drawn into conversation with him. 
It almost always took a religious turn ; and 
the world of waters around — the vast horizon 
enclosing them — ^the heavens above them 
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seemed more effectual than many sermons in 
seconding the words of the stranger. He 
listened to them with more respect than he 
had listened to anything concerning religion, 
since the day when he heard the discussion 
on the stage coach. An extraordinary in- 
difference in that matter, to all externals, had 
been the consequence of finding on his very 
first step into the world, how much dissen- 
sion and bitterness were connected with 
what is called piety. 

. That his state of mind was good is much 
to be doubted, it certainly was not so good 
as that of his religious fellow-passenger on 
board the " Fanny." Let him then, be left, 
in the hope that his voyage will be of 
spiritual as well as temporal advantage to 
him — in the West Indies he can be found 
again. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

*' He who loves me only because I am his brother, 
loves me for that which is no worthiness, and I most 
love him for as much as that comes to, and for as little 
reason. But whether choice and worthiness of manneni 
and greatness of understanding, and usefulness of con* 
versation, and the benefits of counsel, and all that 
makes our lives pleasant and our persons dear are not 
better and greater reasons of love than to be bom of the 
same flesh, I think among wise persons needs no great 
enquiry. 

BISHOP lATLOB. 

So felt Jolm Hardy. Though unable to 
find reasons like the eloquent bishop for the 
conclusions to which an honest mind led 
him^ the conclusions were not less just^ and 
not less firm than his. 
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An occasion on which Mr. Aveley had to 
borrow a small sum of money from him had 
revealed the narrowness of his income, and 
had caused the good tanner the fear that the 
daughter would be ill-provided for at the 
father's death. Left as he then was, by his 
last remaining nephew, he determined to 
permit him to work out independence for 
himself, and to make Harriet Aveley the 
object of his care. Yet still, he never hoped 
for so great a happiness as that of having 
her living under his roof almost like his 
own child. 

The kind of estrangement between mem- 
bers of a family, which arises from affection 
being repressed, if not expressed ; and from 
distrust, is more general than that which 
arises from disagreement. There was no 
bitterness in John Hardy^s feelings towards 
Benjamin, but there was something that 
betrayed a little " the hurt mind." He had 
given his nephew a good home, and offered 
him a good business, 'both were rejected; his 
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feelings were natural, and in few men would 
they have been so tender, and gentle as they 
were in him. But gentler and more tender 
thoughts still came with the sunshine of true 
affection, which Harriet Aveley brought into 
his dwelling. 

She said at last " Now, Mr. Hardy, if you 
do not write to your nephew, I shall write 
for you.'^ 

He smiled — a pleasant thought came into 
his head at her words ; he permitted her to 
write. It was too late. Her letter with her 
former one, forgotten until then, was re- 
turned under cover from the Liverpool 
house, Benjamin's employers announcing 
that he had sailed for Jamaica. He had 
taken the precaution to give them his imcle's 
address, in case they should have to inform 
him of any untoward ev<5nt in his career. 

John Hardy seemed for the moment dis- 
appointed at this piece of intelligence ; but 
soon he relapsed into the train of thought 
which had occupied him before the letter 
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was written. This appeared to be solely 
about his business; he was enlarging and 
extending it in a way very singular for a 
man of his years and without a family; 
more particularly when his previous modera- 
tion in pursuit of gain was considered. 

Why was this ? Because he now had an 
object worthy the ambition to be rich. A 
generous ambition his ! He wished to make 
a great fortune for Harriet. Her first claims 
on his heart when she was quite a little girl, 
were looks of innocence and playfulness, 
recalling something of his own childhood 
and youth, these claims were rights after 
she was left poor and unprotected. But 
now, in his admiration and love for her, his 
life and fortune appeared to birn inadequate 
to pay all he owed her. 

Yet shy and silent, hoarding all to himself 
his joy in having her, he left her in igno- 
rance of his devotion to her; this ignorance 
inade her still more frank in testifying her 
gratitude to him by every little act of kind- 
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ness in her power. Thus was his deyoti<m 
increased, and with it increased his desire 
for fortune ; and then she began to think 
with pity of Benjamin. He had acquired, 
she did not doubt, from his uncle that over 
estimate of riches which he had shown in 
his letters to her father, and which she had 
so much disliked. It was this feeling that 
she had not quite done justice to Benjamin ; 
that his uncle was not doing him justice in 
casting him so entirely on his own resources; 
that he was not doing himself justice in 
neglecting all communication with that uncle 
which made her speak openly and kindly of 
him, and at last, write to him. But the 
nephew had departed for Jamaica ; and now, 
when John Hardy's thoughts were disposed 
to be kinder than they had ever been about 
Benjamin, nothing was heard of him. The 
good man, then sighing, wished that he had 
loved him better when he was with him. 
And he would have done so, had Benjamin 
responded to his advances with the candour. 
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the humility of Miss Aveley. These were 
virtues, however, which in all the young 
man's aspirings, it never occurred to him 
to aim at. So he would try the generosity 
of the world, and leave the undiscovered 
mine of generosity in his uncle's bosom 
to any other who chose to seek for it. 
The divining rod fell happily into right 
hands ; the imtold wealth of John Hardy's 
heart was revealed to one fit to appre- 
ciate it. 

It was part of John Hardy's creed that 
woman was sent into the world to be helped 
by man; but in his neighbourhood there 
was then little distress, there were few 
widows and female orphans to whom he 
could become an intermediate Providence, 
and until Miss Aveley's father died, his 
desires had filled his large heart fruitlessly. 
Now they were no longer fruitless. With 
all the spirit of his youth he returned to 
that work for which nature seemed to have 
designed him — ^a work of which he was 

l2 
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nearly weary, because it appeared to Tn'm to 
haye no useful aim, that of making money. 
In labouring for Harriet's fortune, he was 
certain he was doing what was best for his 
fellow creatures, she with her wisdom and 
goodness, being he thought, fitted in dis- 
pensing gifts to them, to be the handmaid of 
God himself. 

This was his conviction. Acting on it he 
wrote to his correspondents that he was 
enlarging his business. The replies which 
he received seemed to establish the fact, 
that the world had at last decided that 
" there was nothing like leather," so large 
were the orders given him. At least, this 
is certain — John Hardy's correspondents 
knew that he was an honest man and made 
a good article. Always occupied, and always 
fiill of his great scheme, he was the happiest 
silent man in England, — ^no mean praise 
among a people who have a great talent for 
silence. 

Will his happiness continue ? Would that 
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it were possible for it to do so ! But months 
are gliding quickly past, there may be 
letters soon for Harriet fix)m India. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

'* Art and eloquence 
And all the bIiowb o' the world are frail and Tain, 
To weep a loss that turns the light to shade. 
It is a woe too deep for tears when all 
Is reft at once^-when some surpassing spirit, 
Whose light adorned the world around is gone." 

BEELLET. 

MoiHHS have sped on, and there are 
strange-looking letters among yonrs this 
morning, John Hardy. You are startled. 
You remember that Miss Aveley said, " At 
least, I -will accept your kindness until I 
hear from my only relative, an uncle 
abroad." 

You thought letters would not be so long 
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in coming from abroad — you have been flat- 
tering yourself that she was forgotten, or not 
wanted, or that the uncle was dead — ^you 
have made yourself sure that sHe is yours to 
make happy in the only way which you ever 
heard of, by making her rich. Patience ! 
fortitude, now ! if she should be called away 
from you. 

With a trembling hand, John Hardy gave 
Harriet her letters ; and as her eyes fell on 
one of them, they filled fast with tears. " It 
is to my father, Mr. Hardy," said she at last, 
.looking up to her friend. "Is there not 
something solemn in reading words addressed 
to one who is no longer on earth ? " 

Truly there is. In reading the letters of 
those who have gone before us to .the grave, 
we feel that, "though they be dead, they yet 
speak." Life is in those pages — and a voice. 
We live, and reply to them, as of old, in our 
hearts. Jiut the letters to the departed are 
all so different. The voice which speaks to 
them passes away into the distances of eter- 
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nity, and no echo from a living heart comes 
back — *• They are dead, and speak not/' we 
say, mournfully. 

Timidly did she break the seal of her 
uncle's letter to her father. In reading it, 
her sorrow, yet so partially subdued, came 
back in all its fullness. But the tone of the 
letter was kind and cheering. The brothers, 
however long they had been separated, how- 
ever seldom they had written, seemed to have 
had perfect confidence in each other's affec- 
tion, and an honourable reliance on one 
another for good offices when needed. StiD, • 
it was all painful — ^he was gone for ever — 
she was alone. She looked around as one 
often does under the influence of that feeling 
of abandonment. No I she was not alone, — 
John. Hardy's &ce expressed so much pain at 
her distress, that her conscience reproached 
her sharply for ingratitude and selfishness. 

She dried her eyes quickly, and said, 
" Forgive me, my kind, second father ! You 
are too much concerned for me ; this feeling 
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will pass away ; but, you know, this letter 
to him has recalled all my grief so strongly. 
Do not think of it. Do not you grieve; Will 
you read the letter ? There is nothing in it 
I could wish concealed from you.^' 

He took the letter, because doing so served 
as a kind of reply — words he had none. 

The other letter was addressed to herself. 
It was of later date than that to Mr. Aveley, 
but some delay, during the voyage of the 
vessel by which his was dispatched, caused 
the two to be delivered at the same time. 
Her letter announcing the death of her 
father had been received by Colonel Aveley, 
and was replied to under the first impressions 
of sorrow for her loss and his. This was the 
living speaking to the living — ^this breathed 
comfort. Already she loved her uncle, for 
he had loved her father, and he acknowledged 
his worth with unfeigned regret that they 
should never meet again on earth. 

But the letter contained something more 
than words of aflfection and regret. There 
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was an enclosure, a remittance of two hnn- 
dred pounds. There were directions concern- 
ing Harriet's going out to India, as if that 
were a matter-of-course, ahout which the 
question, " Will you come ? " needed not to 
he asked. There was the address of a sister- 
in-law of Colonel Aveley in London, with 
whom she could stay until all the prepara- 
tions for the voyage should be made. 

Colonel Aveley was a widower. He was 
left with two infants, and his wife's sister, 
the widow of an officer in his regiment, had 
been very useful to him during the short life 
of his children. To her he had been kind 
and generous, and he was sure that she 
would in return be kind to his niece. He 
said so that Haniet might feel no fear or 
diffidence in making herself known to the 
lady. At the same time, he wrote to her 
himself, informing her of the charge he was 
about to impose on her. All was so well 
arranged, so thoughtful, so affectionate, that 
she felt her heart glow with that genial 
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warmth which the spirit of family love in- 
spires, — above etll, in woman. From the 
impulse of the moment, sh^ spoke out what 
she might have had pain in uttering had she 
taken time to reflect. 

" Oh, Mr. Hardy, my uncle is so kind ! 
He wishes for me — ^he has sent me this 
money that I may go to him in India." 

He coughed two or three times ; at last, 
in a husky voice, he got out, " You would 
like to go ? " 

"He is my only relation. Do you not 
think I ought to be with him ? " she asked, 
soothingly, fearing that she had needlessly 
wounded him. 

" He is a great gentleman, I suppose ? " 

" He has risen in the army, but he has no 
right, because he has succeeded in his pro- 
fession, as you have done in your business, 
to call himself a great gentleman. He and 
my fether were the sons of a poor coimtry 
curate, and I am sure, from his letter, that 
he is as free from pride as my father was.'' 
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"When shall you go?" — another ques- 
tion, but in a firmer voice. 

*^Dear Mr. B^ardy," said she, going to 
him and putting her hand in his, " say that 
you shall be sorry to lose me — say that you 
love your daughter Harriet too well. I 
know you wish to keep me ; we shall part 
with less suflfering, if we are quite open to 
each other. Oh, believe me, there is more 
than gratitude in my heart for all your kind- 
ness I There is an affection which can only 
end with my life." He held her hand in 
both his, and tears rolled slowly down his 
rugged cheeks. She went on — " I can come 
back from India, you know. But I remem- 
ber some words of my father, which convince 
me that it was his wish that I should not 
refuse to go to my uncle. I ought to go, 
— ought I not ? Ah, I am so sorry to give 
you pain I " 

This was said with such earnest pathos 
that the generous old man forgot his pain in 
hers. He mastered himself, and replied. 
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" Yes my dear, you ought to go ; I am sure 
it is right." 

" And you will try not to be sad about 
it?" . 

" I -will try to please you, — ^but it is 
hard!" 

" But I need not go soon, we shall have 
so much time to talk over everything about 
the voyage, that you will become accustomed 
to the idea of being once more without me. 
I must try to find out about the mails for 
India that I may write to my uncle, and say 
that I am thinking of going to him, but 
must take some time before I depart." 

And huddling up all the letters she put 
them in her desk, to be forgotten for the 
present, as she said. Her winning playful- 
ness brought, at last, a smile to his lips, 
before they separated for the night; but 
when each head was laid on its pillow, that 
which she said should be forgotten was the 
sole subject of thought. John Hardy's 
thoughts were melancholy in the extreme, 
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and he, at last, only found a gleam of com- 
fort in remembering, that, although, • she 
were far from him, he could spend his life 
in working for her. Harriet's thoughts 
could not be called joyftQ, so mingled were 
they with tender recollections of her father 
but there was something cheering in them, 
notwithstanding. She should no longer be 
a disconnected being cast ' on the chance 
goodness of a stranger ; and she should see 
so much of this glorious world I How 
could the last idea fail to charm a young 
enthusiast ? 

Some days after the receipt of the letters, 
when repHes to them had been written, 
Harriet ventured to return to the subject, 
and she contrived to say a thousand cheering 
things to Mr. Hardy. He had been talking 
of enlarging his house, or of building a new 
one. Yes, she said, he must enlarge it, or 
build a new one larger, for that when she 
came back her uncle would be with her, and 
they should make a long visit to him ; they 
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should bring him many curious things from 
India, for which he would require more 
space. Thus she prattled X)n, and poor John 
Hardy sighed as evening followed evening, 
and he, with more real sentiment than 
Eousseau, pined at Vaffrem^ rapidiU du 



" Do you know, dear Mr. Hardy," she 
said, on one occasion, ^^I sometimes think 
my uncle and I may yet live in the old cot- 
tage, as papa and I did. I shall tell him 
what a snug, pretty place it is — what a, 
beautiful county this is — how suitable the 
climate for one who has lived in India — ^at 
least, I should thiok so. Do not you think 
I could make my uncle happy in that cot- 
tage?" 

"Oh, yes, yes I" he answered; then to 
himself he whispered, " When she returns 
she shaU have a new large house to receive 
her uncle in, whether I be living or dead." 
There was a solace in that thought, but 
there was iu it no pride that he should be 
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able to give her .what was worthy of her — 
no egotistical hankering about being always 
her beneJEactor, being always remembered 
by her. 
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CHAPTEB XVII. 

" If to tlie city sped — ^what -waits him there ? 
To see profusion that he must not shore ; 
To see the thousand baneful arts combined 
To pamper luxury, and thin mankind ; 
To see each joy the sons of pleasure know, 
Extorted from his fellow creatures' woe. 

Here, while the courtier glitters in brocade, 
There, the pale artist plies the sickly trade ; 
Here, while the proud their long-drawn pomps 

display. 
There, the black gibbet glooms beside the way. — 

Then turn to distant climes a different scene, 

Where half the convex world intrudes between." 

G0LD81CITH. . 

SoMETHiNa of the contrast, which the 
poet has so touchingly described, between. 

VOL. I. M 
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the artificial torrid zone of London, and the 
real torrid zone of onr globe, occupied the 
thoughts of Harriet Aveley on her first 
arrival in town. It could not well be other- 
wise. Everything was new to her, much 
was wonderful, but all was the work of man. 
She should soon afterwards be amidst scenes, 
which, old as creation, would be more new, 
more marvellous ; and this anticipation pre- 
occupying her, caused her to dwell on the 
dissimilarity of that which she saw, from 
tiiat which she hoped to see. 

Besides these personal reasons, as they 
may be called, for dissimilarity in the sub- 
jects which with quick alternations engrossed 
her reflections, there were others altogether 
unmixed with any association of self, and 
springing only from the native goodness of 
her heart. "With London, she was dis- 
appointed, — often shocked. In the country, 
whatever difference she had seen between the 
conditions of rich and poor, high and low, she 
always felt that poverty and meanness might 
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look boldly up to wealth ac J grandeur, and 
say, "I care not, Fortune, what you me deny, 
you cannot rob me of free nature's grace ; " 
This, she could not feel in town. The in- 
sulting splendours of the great, seemed to 
her perpetually crying to the pale workers 
of the ten thousand arts which pamper 
luxury, — we have robbed you of free nature's 
grace, and never shall you escape from your 
dingy streets to experience it again ! 

"So much hard dull toil for that which 
does not produce happiness, is very sad," she 
said to herself, " for I do not believe that 
those who taste the fruits of the toil are 
happy." Perhaps, indeed, Harriet, those 
who toil are happier than they. But there 
was no one to suggest that to you, and in 
your pity for those who are denied the plea- 
sure and the health which nature gives, you 
did not think of it. "Well 1 all that you 
thought was from the impulse of your honest 
young heart. 

Yet suppose, although you set out in life 
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with feelings thus opposed to those of your 
early friend Benjamin Hardy, — ^yours are so 
free from ambition, so careless about reach* 
ing to the height of those who look down on 
you now. Suppose greatness should be 
offered you, how would you act ? Shall you 
never wish to become partaker in the splen- 
dours which seem at present to you pur- 
chased too dearly ? Shall we not, at some 
future time have to say of you, " the lady 
did profess too much, methinks ? " 

Let us leave that to be unfolded by time ; 
and, speaking of Benjamin, it may be noted 
that on the very spot from which he on leav- 
ing his home had contemplated the valley ; 
Harriet also stood to gaze on it, the evening 
before her departure. Not towards Woreham 
Castle, not towards Downes house did she 
look; her eyes were fixed on the chesnut 
trees which shaded the cottage. Shut 
out from the cottage, it was painful to her 
to think of it ; therefore did her thoughts 
and looks dwell on that which wears always 
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the same Mendly aspect — ^kind nature ! The 
trees waved their arms, greeting her un- 
changed ; and there was so much of life — 
nay, of affection, in their motion, that she 
loved them as if they had been human crea- 
tures. Gratefully she felt that in other 
lands, how distant soever from her native 
country, she could meet with a Mendly 
greeting from other children of the forest, 
speaking to her of the love of the Great 
Father, as graciously as those shading the 
cottage spoke of the love of the iearthly 
father, with whom she had sat in their 
shelter. She returned that evening, not 
sorrowing to John Hardy, but full of anima- 
tion, to talk to him of '^ the fig-tree which 
makes- a pillared shade, high, over-arched, 
with echoing walks between." He listened 
with delight to her account of it, and of 
other wonders of India. She believed that 
she had quite persuaded him to be glad that 
she was going to behold with her own eyes, 
the marvels of creation. 
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When the time of trial, whether he really 
felt the satisfaction which she attributed to 
him came on, he goyemed himself so well 
that she was not undeceived. Money mat- 
ters were never spoken of between them ; 
and it pleased her that he had the delicacy 
not to shew his affection by favors of a 
pecuniary kind. But he had got the address 
of a banker in Calcutta, and had planned 
that she should find her little fortime of 
five hundred pounds doubled when she 
should arrive there. This he meant as a 
resource in case of her uncle's absence, or 
of any emergency; at her departure how- 
ever, she knew nothing of her wealth. 

She had few village Mends to take leave 
of. When adieu was said to the curate and 
his wife, and the doctor and his, the fare- 
wells were over, for Lady Hoodborough and 
Lady Charlotte Nidley were no longer in 
the neighbourhood. These two ladies, after 
the marquis's accidental introduction to her 
in the cottage, had sought her out at John 
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Hardy's, and had shewn her so much kind 
attention, that she deeply regretted not 
having it in her power to see them again, 
and thank them before leaving England. 
But these thoughts of new friends pass away, 
as with John Hardy she is driven through the 
village. She weeps as the chesnut trees 
fade from her view, and when she can com- 
mand her voice, she says " I shall, if God 
spare me to return from India, come here to 
die — to be buried." 

Thus it was then, that Harriet Aveley 
came to be transferred from the country to 
the capital ; and in the process of shopping, 
through which she was led by the lady to 
whom her uncle had sent her an introduo- 
tion, she fell into the reflections already 
noted. 
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CHAPTEE XVIIL 

" Here have I Been things rare and profitable. 
Things pleasant, dreadfol things to make me stable 
In what I have began to take in hand." 

BUNTAir. 

Whilst Harriet on another occasion leav- 
ing to her chaperone the important choice 
of her finery, allowed herself to be absorbed 
in reflection which carried her &r from the 
warehouse in which they were, she was 
startled by a tap on the arm, and looking up 
she beheld Lady Charlotte Nidley, who had 
come to the same warehouse in which she 
was, for the same purpose apparently^ to 
select articles for India. Harriet was much 
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pleased to see Lady Charlotte, and whilst 
she was expressing her pleasure, Lady 
Hoodborough came forward and claimed a 
part in it. Great was the surprise of Miss 
Aveley's chaperone to find her young country 
Mend conversing perfectly at her ease with 
a living marchioness of whom she had never 
spoken to her* She rose high in the esteem 
of this lady, Mrs. Wiffenham, who drew 
near her with respect, and heard these words 
from the lips of Lady Charlotte — " Do you 
know, Miss Aveley, that I was speaking 
only this morning of writing to you ! I have 
a curious question to ask you — ^have you 
any relations in India? You are aware 
that my sister went to India with a friend 
of ours — well, she is going to be married to 
a gentleman of your name.' 

^^ Indeed ! I have an uncle in India ; I 
am now making the necessary preparations 
for going out to him." 

"The gentleman is a Colonel — Colonel 
Arthur Aveley." 
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"It must be the same," said Harriet; 
and she knew not why, she felt a pang of 
disappointment. The idea, so pleasing, of 
going to be a daughter to her uncle, was at 
once snatched affray. " It must be the same 
— ^my uncle's name is Arthur ; he was mar- 
ried before." Here her chaperone, Mrs. 
"Wiffenham, coughed, " This lady is a rela- 
tive of his former wife." 

Lady Charlotte returned very slightly an. 
obsequious courtesy made by Mrs. Wiffen- 
ham, who nothing daunted, now thought it 
time to take a part in the interesting 
conversation going on. "Yes," she said 
with a sigh, "My dear cousin was married 
to Colonel Aveley. His name is Arthur, 
your ladyship. I am sure Miss Aveley will 
be most fortunate in having such an intro- 
duction on arriving in India as your lady- 
8hip'« sister. I am most happy to say, that 
I am going to place Miss Aveley imder the 
care of a very nice family during her 
voyage." 
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To all which Lady Charlotte's response 
was a distant bow. And Lady Hood- 
borough spoke next, and most kindly, " You 
and Lady Charlotte, Miss Aveley, will wish 
for further conversation. I shall be happy 
if you will dine with us quite en famille. 
We are engaged to-morrow, but will Friday 
suit you ? I' 

Harriet accepted this invitation with plea* 
sure^ and she hoped to hear more respecting 
Lady Anne, her uncle's wife 1 His wife ? 
That one idea filled her mind. 

Mrs. Wiffenham had one idea also, — ^that 
Harriet was to dine with a marchioness, and 
that she was not to be of the party. 

Lady Charlotte had one idea, a puzzling 
one — ^that Harriet was like some one whom 
she knew, but could not recall who it was. 
She expressed this to the marchioness as 
they were driving home. She answered 
with her usual coldness, "She has something 
in her face very like my lord." 

"Like Lord Hoodborough? — Oh, yes! 
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Now that you name him, I perceive that it 
is so. Singular indeed ! " 

Sut the marchioness made no reply. She 
seemed lost in thought, until as they ap- 
proached her door, she was roused by Lady 
Charlotte's saying, " There is the marquis 
now; I thought he was in the country, and 
that he intended remaining there." i 

^^He said that such was his intention," 
the marchioness replied. 

" He perceives us," continued Lady Char- 
lotte, ^^ he looks very serious ; I hope he has 
no bad news for you, Lady Hoodborough." 

The marquis did look serious as he handed 
the ladies from the carriage, ; he had bad 
tidings, but they were for Lady Charlotte. 
She had been making visits at different 
places in the country, and a messenger from 
her brother had been several days in reach- 
ing her in town, not knowing that she was 
in town when he left "Woreham. His tidings 
were the death of Lady Woreham, after 
having given birth to a son. 
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When Friday then came, and when Miss 
Aveley found herself in the magnificent 
drawing-room of the Marchioness of Hood- 
borough's town mansion, there was no Lady 
Charlotte, and she was informed of her 
sudden summons home, and on what ^ 
melancholy occasion. Lady Hoodborough 
then said, her guest must be satisfied with 
a Ute-dMte dinner with herself. In this 
assertion she reckoned assuredly, without 
her host. Before dinner was announced the 
marquis made his appearance. After a very 
cordial greeting of his fair rural friend, as 
he gaily called Miss Aveley, he said care- 
lessly that he had given up his dinner en- 
gagement, and ^hould dine at home. 

His wife, awake to suspicions of every 
kind injurious to him, now decided in her 
own mind that he had come to town pur- 
posely to see Miss Aveley. This dining at 
home was to her '^confirmation strong as 
holy writ," of all that she allowed herself to 
suppose. But she did not betray her thought 
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— she continued calmly conversing with 
Harriet, whilst her lord, leaning on the 
mantel-piece, had his eyes fixed on the 
young girl, with an admiration of which she 
WM not aware. His lips moyed. 

" I beg your pardon, my lord, did you 
speak ? " said the marchioness. 

^^ I was so pedantic as to repeat a Latin 
phrase, as I looked at the dawn which comes 
and goes on Miss Aveley's cheek. Lumen 
purpureum juventce^l murmured. You do 
not understand Latin, Miss Aveley ? " 

^^ No, my lord," she answered, her cheek 
now crimson in its glow. 

" So much the better I — so much the bet- 
ter 1 Her ladyship is a very complete Latin 
scholar ; she will construe those three words 
for you. They are very good words, I assure 
you, although Latin is a very iniquitous lan- 
guage. But here is the announcer of dinner! 
— ^we will allow the marchioness to precede 
us in solitary state, and will follow to the 
dining-room." 
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It was not possible for any one to be a 
more charming host than the marquis ; and, 
whilst he was present, that which made his 
lady so unfit to play the hostess well, her 
self-occupation with her own thoughts, would 
have been unnoticed by even a more atten- 
tive . observer than Harriet. When the 
domestics had retired, he said, " And now, 
Miss Aveley, may I ask what truant disposi- 
tion has brought you to town ? " 

" I am going to India," she replied. 

"To India? — ^no, no, no. We cannot 
spare you to India. Unsay that sad, short 
speech of yours I " 

" I cannot ; my only relative, an uncle, is 
there ; I must go to him. He is going to 
be married to Lady Anne Nidley." 

" Then he cannot want you. You must 
not go. Caroline, have you nothing to say 
to persuade Miss Aveley from such a dread- 
ful exile, as she is going to impose on her- 
self?" 

"I should think," replied the marchioness, 
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on this appeal, "tliat Colonel Aveley's hav- 
ing a lady at the head of his establishment, 
would make it more agreeable for Miss 
Aveley. It seems right and proper that she 
should be with him and Lady Anne." 

The expression on the &ces of the husband 
and wife would at that moment have .been 
^fficult to interpret — ^it was dark and con- 
fused. His lordship's countenance cleared 
up first. In pursuing the conversation with 
Harriet, he shewed unaffected regret at her 
intended abandonment of her native land. 

Her ladyship was in the meantime follow- 
ing up a train of thought of her own. The 
Lumen purpureum juventce dwelt in her me- 
mory. Miss Aveley, she was sure, had been 
taught to believe herself much older than 
she really was ; the nearest and dearest of 
ties might exist between her and the marquis. 
That he was her father, the marchioness now 
persuaded herself, having very uselessly 
given way to a morbid habit of searching for 
hidden causes of action, and thus she ac- 
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counted to herself for many tilings in the 
marquises conduct. 

As for instance, — ^his first unwillingness 
to go to Downes House — ^when there, his 
immediate discovery of Harriet's cottage — 
his departure when she and Lady Charlotte 
began to pay attention to her, which was a 
restraint on him. All was now plain. She 
was certain that their accidental meeting 
with Harriet had disconcerted some deep- 
laid scheme of his, on which he had come to 
town. Yet, how well he was playing his 
part, as if he knew nothing at all about the 
young girl ! She, however, was not acting. 
She believed what she said about being the 
niece of a gentleman in India, as she had 
been made to believe herself the daughter of 
Mr. Aveley at Woreham. But all that was 
a mere tale. The marquis would not allow 
her to go abroad. , 

Suppose, however, my lady marchioness, 
that Harriet does go abroad, what will you 
do with your theories and suspicions then ? 

VOL. I. N 
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fv»t wliat the snspiciQus and the frameca ef 
theories do, — ^re-construct their schemes^ dis* 
torting an obstinate fact, now and then, 
until it fits them. This, her ladyship had 
tad<K 
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CHAPTEE XIX 

" Be hushed, my dark spirit ! for wisdom condemns 
When the faint and the feeble deplore ; 

Be strong as the rock of the ocean that stems 
A thousand wild waves on the shore ! 

Through the perils of chance, and the scowl of disdain, 
ICaj thy front be unaltered, thy courage elate ! " 

QAXPBXLL. 

« 

In the meantime, whilst Haxriet's pui:- 
chases were going on, whilst, the time of 
sailing of the vessel which was to bear her 
away was uncertain, and before she had 
heard the strange, disturbing news, respecting 
her uncle, she had persuaded her good friend 
John Hardy, to leave her and return to his 
occupations at home. Sad and solitary then, 

K 2 
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he had measured back his way ; and the first 
piece of intelligence which his housekeeper 
communicated to him, after due enquiries for 
the dear, good, young lady, was the death of 
Lady Woreham. 

"^ Aye ? — Poor lady I " he repeated with 
that voice of genuine feeling which came 
more from the heart than the lips. " A son 
bom too ! And they are so proud of an 
heir, those great people. But the poor lordl 
he is the most to be pitied — ^left alone so soon 
after having had a sweet, kind companion." 
And here, honest John Hardy chid himself 
for his sorrow in having lost Harriet Aveley ; 
she might in the course of years return to 
him, but no course of years coidd bring back 
his departed wife to Lord Woreham. Thus, 
in the tenderness of unselfish pity, the good 
man found something like consolation, though 
he sought it not. 

No ! He did not seek to be consoled — ^he 
did not wish to banish his regret at once — 
forgetfulness of its object he could not desire 
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— ^he would, at such a price have refused not 
to grieve. He preferred the sad remembrance 
of what he had lost, to any new enjoyment — 
like the generous old chief, who when others 
vaunted their living sons, declared himself 
happier in his dead one whose valour had 
been clearly tried and known. 

But, my good friend, it might be that the 
Earl of Woreham did not feel at all as you 
did ! Thinking about any one but himself, 
might be disagreeable to one accustomed from 
his infancy to have so many persons think 
about him, and think for him? Eemem- 
bering the dead might be uncomfortable 
to him, because of the attendant idea, that he 
must one day die himself? That is not your 
case. No day passes in which you do not 
think of a beloved friend, who has long, 
long left this world ; and the thought of her 
makes death not fearful, but dear. Perhaps, 
the bright ingenuous face of Harriet Aveley 
may have sometimes recalled that of your 
early friend, and thus, the young girl may 
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have been made doubly your darling ? But 
let us not pry into this, the sacred secret of 
your life. Whether satisfactory or not to 
ihe sentimental it is certain, that Lord 
Woreham had at a very early period some 
consolation poured into his ear. Yes, even 
before his sister, Lady Charlotte, could reach 
him and become his consoler. It may be 
doubted whether, when that circumstance 
was made known to her, it was in her mind 
rery satisfactory. She having been making 
visits in a distant county, her brother's 
letters had not reached her until some days 
after Lady Woreham's death; during the 
interval consolation had, as has been said, 
been poured into his ear by his former fsur 
friend, Hester Downes. Those who knew of 
her attachment to him before his marriage, 
might be disposed to say, ^^his indiscreet 
Mend." But they would mistake. She had 
imbibed some of her sister's religious zeal, 
and it was merely a pious sympathy in the 
earl's sorrow which led her to roam in Wore- 
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h^d park ; being there, to enter the gardens 
around the castle, and then to approach the 
library windows which opened to the ground. 
MaliciouB personil did say, that Mtik 
Fetcham, the Misses Downes' maid, had learnt 
from the servants that Lord Woreham sat in 
that apartment, as being farthest from the 
chamber of death, and that she fikd told MisB 
Hester that such was the case. But what of 
that ? Nothing more natural than that she 
should be drawn to that spot! Nothing 
more natural than, that seeing her with her 
handkerchief at her eyes, the mourning 
nobleman should open a window and beg her 
to come in for a moment All this being 
natural, happened ; and the consequence of 
it was, a great deal of pious talk — ^nothing 
more ? Was there anything more to be looked 
for as the result of so early a visit of conso- 
lation? Lady Charlotte hoped that there 
was not, when soon after her arrival at 
Woreham castle, she heard through the 
gossip of the female domestics of what had 
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occurred. The measures whicli she took in 
consequence, need not now be related. It is 
sufficient, that for the present she is cheerful 
and ajQfectionate with her brother; and, to 
divert him from dwelling on his grief, she 
talks much of their sister, Lady Anne, for 
whom she has to prepare letters and packets 
to be entrusted to Miss Aveley. 

She, in London, has completed her prepara- 
tions; has written many letters to John 
Hardy, and, only waits now for the sailing 
of the vessel. Lord and Lady Hoodborough 
have been constant in their attentions — ^Nay, 
the former rather redoubled his. He took 
every possible opportunity of seeing her; 
spoke always of her with the most per- 
fect openness and the warmest admiration. 
Tinder the circumstance of her leaving 
England so soon, for so distant a country, he 
thought that no suspicion of any improper 
motives could attach to his conduct with 
regard to her ; and he yielded up his heart, 
he knew not why, to a sentiment of a higher 
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kind than he had ever before experienced 
^ where woman was concerned. 

At length, some casual discussion between 
him and his lady, led farther than she in- 
tended it should. It was unveiled to him 
then, that her mind was full of strange sus- 
picions respecting him, though they were not 
made plain in* so many words — and this 
seemed to render them worse. His scorn on 
the discovery of the latent distrustfulness of 
her character, was passionately declared. 
But perhaps this was not more difficult to 
bear than his former contemptuous indiflfer- 
ence had been. Both gave birth to some- 
thing infinitely worse than, " the fury of the 
woman scorned" — ^to the slow consuming 
wrath of insxdted pride. 

Happy was Harriet, in having no reason 
to suspect that she had been the innocent 
cause of feelings so unchristian in the hearts 
of the noble pair. And now, that she is 
going away — ^perhaps for ever — surely those 
feelings will die out? The day for her 
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departure had come. She has made her 
farewell visits. She has received her last^ 
packets from Lady Charlotte for her sister. 
She has written her last letter, whilst in 
England, to John Hardy ; and, with a solemn 
composure, she waits for the summons to 
depart. Some natural tears she dropped — 
and, whilst she wept, the marquis was an- 
nounced. 

He had enchanted Mrs. Wiflfenham by the 
ojQfer of his carriage and his escort for Miss 
Aveley, and now the hour had sounded for 
the fulfilling of that painful duty, he said, as 
he kissed Harriet's hand. He kissed her 
hand, indeed, but he felt disposed instead, to 
fold her to his bosom, and say, '^ Let me be a 
father to you ? His eyes were moistened — 
Mrs. Wiffenham's were not — ^mine are now. 
But she saw not what I see still, the pale 
courage on the face of Harriet Aveley who 
was casting herself, with faith in her fellow- 
beings, on the kindness of strangers — with 
yet firmer faith, on the bosom of the all- 
embraciog Father of men. 
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Farewell, then, to Harriet! Secure in in- 
nooence and truth, she may be confided, sadly 
but hopefully, to the larger education of 
trarel and of life ! 

Good bye, Mrs. Wifltenham ! you thought 
your education finished, but now you feel in 
BO novel a state, having come into contact 
with nobility, that it seems to you only just 
begun. 

Adieu^ Marquis of Hoodborough ! Com- 
menced at Eton; advanced at Oxford; 
improved by the grand tour ; completed in 
the salons of London, your education wants 
nothing. 

But you, want something. You want 
that, 'which to an Englishman of rank is 
the very breath of his nostrils — a name, a 
repute — ^for, the thing aimed at is hardly of 
the lasting stuff of which fame is made. 
They who have a hundred, or a thousand 
fold more than they require for the outward 
life, must seek some kind of food for the in- 
ward, and " the bubble reputation " has 
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been found by them the most satisfactory 
fare. The marquis, soon after this, to put 
an end to his yearnings, decided on becoming 
a politician, a party leader, a distinguished 
public man. 

Why not ? The country has been so often 
saved by great sinners, who have become, 
not saints, but statesmen, that he might as 
well as another have a hand in preserving its 
liberties intact. Vivat old England ! — Sons 
of that kind will never fail her to shew their 
skill as pilots in weathering any political 
storms — or their talents as first lords of the 
treasury ; as govenors-general of India ; as 
lord-lieutenants of Ireland, or even as cap- 
tains-general of Jamaica ! 

And this brings me back to him from whom 
I have so long wandered, my village friend 
with whom I began, Benjamin Hardy. I 
may seem sometimes, in abandoning him, to 
cast away the Ariadne clue guiding me 
through the labyrinth of life which I retrace. 
A labyrinth in which those whom I knew in 
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childhood disappeared from my sight, lost in 
some of its windings; then re-appeared, 
crossed and re-crossed, my path ; were lost 
again, again found. But I do not lose the 
clue, and now grasping it firmly for a short 
time proceed* with it 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

" Du reste n' oublions pas, Dieu met inrariablement, 
26 jour k cot^ de la nuit, le bion aupr^s du mal, I'ange 
en face du demon. L'enseigument austere de la provi- 
dence r^sulte de cette etemelle et sublime antitbes^. 
n semble que Dieu dise sans cesse : Cboisissez ! ** 

TICTOB HUGO. 

Wb return to Benjamin Hardy, who, 
strong in the renewed purpose of accom- 
plishing that on which he was bent, when 
he set out from his country home, found 
himself in view of Jamaica. Yet, it must be 
confessed, that sublime purpose, of being a 
rich man before twenty years should pass 
over him, was forgotten for a few moments, 
as the island became more and more dis- 
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tinctly seen. To one accustomed to the soft 
beauty of English landscapes^ the stupendoua 
range of the Blue mountains of Jamaica was 
startling and overpowering. The cloud3> 
careering across their summits^ now hid 
them; now, opening, disclosed rocks piled 
on rocks, Uke a remnwt of an(Qient chaos left 
for us to wonder at. 

Approaching nearer, there appeared be- 
neath those terrific precipice^ the swelling 
outline of a ridg^ of lower mountains^ 
crowned with majestic forests. Nearer, the 
eye could discover glades of Arcadian love- 
liness opening into them ; and, nearer still, 
it rested on the rich savannahs at their feet. 
He was charmed, he was elevated. He 
listened with more pleasure than he had yet 
done to a Bible-reading fellow- passenger. 
He and this religions companion had some-* 
times fallen into argument; and the old 
subjects of fixed fate, free-will, Bapiriness, 
and final misery, could not, fail to be dis- 
cussed. But now, asr Hardy eontemplated 
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the magnificence of nature before him, he 
did not argue, he gave ear. 

The day of landing came, and in its bustle, 
in the necessary attention to common con- 
cerns, he allowed elevated q,nd pious thoughts 
to escape. He seized firm hold of free-will, 
— he was again sure that in his power was 
put the attainment of his own wishes — ^he 
was of the coachman's philosophy, that we 
can drive as we like. A man has only to 
choose, and he may accomplish what he will. 
He signified so much to his religious friend, 
adding, laughingly, what his intentions were 
with regard to his voyage. 

" A man may accomplish generally what 
he will," he replied, "by determined perse- 
verance ; but he shall never accomplish it in 
his own way or time. A man has only to 
choose, as you say, but it is his motives which 
he has to choose ; the result of his choice is 
not in his* power — ^the motive is." 

Hardy did not believe this, — he cared 
nothing about it. He shook hands with hip 
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friend, sprang on shore, and fonnd Mmself — 
with considerable pleasure — ^in the midst of 
swearing whites and chattering blacks. 

Speedily he delivered his credentials from 
the Liverpool house, and his letters of intro- 
duction. All were highly favourable to him, 
and he was received with a warmth of 
hospitality, such as he had never before 
' experienced. The kindliness of tone which 
distinguished social life in the West Indies 
was almost intoxicating in its effects on his 
spirits, accustomed as he had been, for so 
long, to days and nights enlivened by nothing 
better than an occasional supper with his 
fellow-clerks. And then their conversation, 
so melancholy in its common-place — so dull 
in its attempts at humour — so narrow in its 
liberality I 

Here he found himself amo:2g certair- par- 
ties who discussed all public matters, and all 
questions of a wide, general interest, with 
an independence of opinion, such as he had 
only heard from the lips of Mr. Aveley, or 

VOL. I. 
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from those of Angus Gordon. How genial 
was the efltect of listening to what had seemed 
the outpouring of private friendship, now 
transferred to the convivial board, and find- 
ing it shar^ by many hearts. 

It seemed to him that the descendants of 
the did republicans, w§o fled to Jamaica on 
the restoration of Clmrles the second, had 
retained some of the independence of their 
fathers. Contending long for their rights 
until they obtained them, they learnt to value 
them doubly from their being perpetually in 
the presence of men to whom they themselves 
refused all rights — ^the negroes. All that he 
saw and experienced was gratifying to his 
ambitious spirit, for he began to find that, 
out of England, the being a British subject 
had a certain value. At home, whilst his 
purse was so slightly lined, his birthright 
had brought him little honour ; but the case 
was different here, and he was glad to have 
learned something of his own worth as a 
man. 
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In his new pleasure of self-appreciation, 
and in his new conceptions of liberality and 
the rights of men, his thoughts from the^ 
association of similar sentiments turned often 
to Angus Gordon. He wished to pour out 
to him the fulness of his heart and mind, 
yet, engaged as he was by business and 
pleasure, he deferred writing to his Mend 
from week to week — ^nay, at last, from month 
to month. A visit which he made when 
he began to have more leisure, also hindered 
the outpouring of friendship to which he had 
been impelled. 

Of this visit something more must be said. 
It was to a Mr. Fanshawe, a gentleman who 
had once been esteemed wealthy, but who 
was now in difficulties, and deeply in debt 
to Hardy's good friends, the Liverpool house. 
One might have been inclired to suspect 
that, therefore, he was kind to their agent, 
who stood so well with them. But thi 
would be doing injustice to his character, for 
he was incapable of what was mean or fawn- 

2 
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ing. His gay and social disposition made 
him kind without any motive or purpose, but 
that of the pleasure of companionship. He 
was goodnatured — ^yielding always to the in- 
clination of the moment. The moment had 
not yet come in which he had seriously 
thought how he was to settle with Hardy 
about the claims of the house — ^but that never 
interfered with the wish for his society. 

Mr. Fanshawe had a daughter, a very 
beautiful woman, though tinged a little with 
the dark blood. She was a widow, but only 
two and twenty years of age — and had a 
child, a lovely boy, six years old. As 
females in the West Indies having the 
slightest stain of color, hadly ever, however 
beautiftd and well educated they may be, 
find husbands, she must have appeared for- 
timato to many there. A young lieutenant, 
who was in Jamaica with his regiment, fell 
desperately in love with her before she was 
sixteen years of age, and married her. Sum- 
moned on a sudden emergency to another 
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island, lie left her, as she supposed for a few 
weeks — ^but it was for ever — ^he returned to 
England without again visiting Jamaica, and 
she soon after received an account of his 
death- Her child was bom after this sad 
event. This was all Hardy heard about her; 
but he observed that, although she was pitied, 
her birth still shut her out from the society 
of the ladies of her neighbourhood, and 
threw her either upon solitude, or the com- 
pany of the gentlemen who associated with 
her fath^* 

To the daughter Hardy had been more 
attractive atill, than he had been to the 
father. Something warmer, more tender, 
than mere good-natured pleasure drew her to 
the stranger, who was so much younger than 
the guests generally frequenting her father's 
house. The name of this youthful widow 
was Downes. Hardy was struck by its 
sound, so familiar to his ear, and he spoke of 
his having been used to hear it from child- 
hood. But any allusion to her husband gave 
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her pain, and lie immediately dropped the 
subject. Her father merely said, when he 
mentioned it to him, ^^Tes, Downes is a 
common name in England — ^but not so com- 
mon as Brown or Smith," and so turned 
it off. 

With Mr. Fanshawe then, he proceeded 
to the country, forgetting all about his 
epistle to Gordon, and the many things he 
intended to discuss in it. In the meantime, 
where was his friend ? Let this occasion be 
seized to say a word about him. Some 
months after Hardy sailed, he set sail. It 
may be concluded that the interval spent in 
acquiring the rudiments of the soldier's life, 
was not very agreeable. No ! But he had 
reckoned on much that must be encountered, 
which might with truth be called degrading, 
and he shrank not when the trial came. 

'' If this be good — ^nay, be even bearable 
for any man, why not for me ? " he asked 
himself. "Have I any claim for exemption 
from that, which any of my fellow-men 
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endure?" And thus his philosophy held 
out tiirough a hard test. 

On the sea, it was tried again. How 
different was the crowded Indiaman from the 
Liverpool vessel in which Hardy sailed with 
its half dozen passengers. It is true there 
were for him as for Hardy, the glories of the 
great deep to elevate his thoughts above the 
world ; and religion, book in hand, to bring 
them down to humanity. There was a chap- 
lain who omitted not the regular performance 
of his duties ; yet, it must be confessed, that 
piety seemed not on the increase in ^^the 
C'live," Gordon^s vessel. To second the 
reverend gentleman's words, day unto day 
uttered speech, night unto night testified 
knowledge, where the speech and the know- 
lodge could best be heard and witnessed, 
on the ocean spanned by the firmament. 

Not on the voyage, did matiy in the India- 
man shew that trust in God which is the 
essential in religion. On a certain night we 
see the soldiers driven to their knees around 
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the chaplain, whose trembling hands can 
scarcely hold the Prayer-book, The officers 
with pale faces and compressed lips, en- 
deavouring to seem less alarmed than the 
men, stand promiscuously among them. 
Gordon is at the pumps. 

He had observed one of the seamen direct 
the attention of the second mate to a small 
fiery cloud in the south-east, and having read 
somethiug of that portent of a hurricane, he 
tried to prepare himself for what might 
follow. He contemplated it then, awe-struck 
but imscared when it came, until he was 
called to aid in saving the lives of those on 
board — of his own life he had not thought 
in the gathering together of all the destrac- 
tive forces of nature, as it seemed, for tie 
ravage of the world. 

The ship suflfered severely ; escaped being 
wrecked however, and so held on its way to 
the Cape. But could some divining power-^- 
that *^ second sight '^ about which the young 
Highlander jested — ^have shewn Hardy the 
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damaged Give, how would he have trembled 
for his Mend ! Then had his prophetic eye, 
following it as it struggled forwards — seen it 
in safety, seen a few of the officers and some 
of the soldiers leave it and go on board 
another vessel, his heart would have been at 
ease. 

Yet how would he have felt had he beheld 
in that vessel a sweet, well-known face look 
compassionately on the little band ? Would 
he not have started with surprise on finding 
that Angus Gordon was to be the shipmate 
of Haniet Aveley ? Yes ! — so it was, 
though Hardy knew it not — ^her eyes rested 
on the poor soldier. 
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CHAPTEE XXL 

*' Had I not then, the purpose fixed, this hand 
To join no more with man's in wedlock's band. 
Then when my love, insulted and betrayed. 
The nuptial torch and bed distastefol made. 
This stranger might, perhaps, my heart o'erpower. — 
1 feel again the weakness of that hour, * 

When sense and soul rejected reason's claim. 
Abandoned all to love's usurping flame. 

Dryd&fCs Vtrgil^ 

Habdy then, as has been said, set out 
with Mr. Fanshawe for the country — ^for a 
plantation situated in one of the most beauti- 
ful spots that can be imagined. Before they 
reached it, night had fallen, and unpreceded 
by the long twilight which in our northern 
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climates weans us from the cliarms of day. 
It is not needed in those regions where 
night seems to have greater charms than day 
to offer. 

In the serene depths of the heavens the 
stars shonfe large, steady, distinct, such as 
we never see them. Venus in its effulgence 
gives there a light which casts a shadow 
from trees and objects around, like the moon 
with us. After the sea breeze of the day the 
air, was delicious, and all nature abandoned 
to a repose, heavenly in its tranquility. The 
young man's soul was in harmony with the 
hour and the scene ; and with neither hour 
nor scene were discordant, the dark soft 
eyes, the slender form, the sweet voice of 
Eugenia, Mr. Fanshawe's daughter, as she 
received her father and his friend at the end 
of their journey. 

She expressed, when she was alone with 
Hardy, her pleasure in seeing him there in a 
child-like manner, and with a simple warmth 
which was very touching. He, in return, 
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spoke as lie liad never before spoke to woman, 
gaily, flatteringly — ^and soon after lie forgot, 
I believe, that he was too poor to be in love 
— ^forgot everything but that he was happy 
under the influence of the fair young widow. 
When to choose was most important, he I 

forgot to choose — ^nay, even persuaded him- 
self that choice was not in his power. He, 

I 

a free-will man ! 

And here I feel called upon to discuss a 
little the conduct of the pious Trojan vaga- 
bond from whom the Eomans boast their 
descent. It appears to me in one point rather 
censurable — I allude to the Dido affiair. 
Rather censurable ! I am lenient — ^but with 
a protest on the side of morals. 

jEneas was much to blame ! 

*^ Dido was more ! " exclaims cousin Tom, 
at my left elbow. 

" Dido was less ! " shrieks aunt Jane, at 
my right. 

Dido was also much to blame ! 

Having said this in behalf of my morality, 
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# 

I confess to a strong feeling of interest in 
the short idyllic period of the wandering 
Trojan's life; and many are on my side. 
Many have paused to number the days of 
that winter which gossip Fame called long, 
but which was so short to the lovers, imme- 
mores regnorum ! 

And what was winter there ? Was there 
an evening too chill for their rambles on the 
Carthaginian strand, to which the impas- 
sioned queen led JEneas after the pretended 
visit to her fortifications ? No I And it was 
then, when desiring to speak, her broken 
phrases, her words cut oflF, told more than 
any finished sentence could have done. After 
the walk came the supper and the often- 
repeated tale of the wanderer's adventures. 
The morning brought new pleasures; the 
^ chase, amidst scenes of luxuriant beauty or 
rugged grandeur. 

Idyllic, I have named that time when love 
filled their bosoms; and every man might 
have such a time — ^nay, a better time, with 
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purer thoughts prolonging it through life, 
enlarging it by hope beyond death. This, 
however, is rejected as an unworthy thing, 
and the ^neas fashion is continued. 

^ it was with my friend; he had his 
idyl. And in as far as simple tenderness, 
which loved from an instinctive feeling of 
delight in his presence, was more touching 
than a passion which inflamed itself by num- 
bering over good looks, bold deeds, and 
great descent in its object — so far was the 
love of the fair Creole Eugenia superior to 
that of Carthaginian Dido. As far as the 
spice-bearing groves of Jamacia and its 
varied shores, beaten by the ocean, and 
cooled by its breezes, are superior to the 
sands of Barbary, so much greater was 
Hardy's happiness than that of JEneas. 
Taken by surprise with the rapture of being 
loved, he abandoned himself to it imques- 
tioningly ; more sincere in his feelings than 
the Trojan, because younger, less hackneyed 
in the world. This phrase, " hackneyed," 
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I apply deliberately to the Anchises-bearing, 
Dido-lea ving, , hero. 

But I stop an instant, to reflect how much 
the heroic element prevailed in my low-bom, 
early friend, 'Benjamin Hardy. To Satan, 
Napoleon, and the great JEneas, there have 
abeady been occasions to compare him ! The 
use to which he put their high qualities shall 
be seen eventually. Let it not be forgotten 
that he possesses them, though he seems 
sometimes to forget it himself. One might 
take a hint from this power of forgetting 
ambition, vanity, and avarice, for a time. 
But that is not to my purpose. I am well 
persuaded that they are good qualities, way- 
making qualities ; none would wish to forget 
them, or let them lie dormant. 

No ; that is not the point ! — ^Hardy's love 
is. He has completed the most important 
part of his employer's business, and now, 
quietly waiting further directions, in reply 
to his letters, he passes his days — ^his weeks, 
rather — at Montecillo, Mr. Fanshawe's plan- 
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tation. Ah, in how delicious a quiet docs 
he pass them I His soul is bright, cloudless, 
glowing as the sky of the tropical summer 
over his head. Scarcely tolerable would this 
summer be, but for the unfailing wind which 
mitigates its blazing fierceness. All that 
this breath from the ocean is to the drooping 
foliage and the parched savannah, Eugenia's 
love is to him, in this his solstice of the 
heart. Her devotion to the object of her 
affection — her ingenuousness about her feel- 
ings — her frank admiration of his person and 
his talents — ^her quick decisions, in generous 
self-abandonment — all favourable to those 
who are dear to her — make him look on her 
as combining in herself what is best and 
highest in woman's nature. Nor is he 
wrong. 

With such a being by his side, how does . 
Hardy pass his days ? Not in' a fooPs para- 
dise. No I — nor yet certainly in a wise 
man's paradise. But he feels the value of 
existence. Under the influence of livelier 
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sensations than lie had before experienced, 
his thoughts are quickened — ^they seem to 
him ftdl of force and originality ; he reasons 
less than he did. Were any one now to 
question him on religion, he would answer 
boldly that faith and love are one. Thus he 
conyinces himself that he is a better man 
than he was six months ago. 

So convinced, he draws Eugenia's arm 
within his, and bending down to gaze into her 
eyes, so darkly, softly bright, they saunter 
to some chosen shade. The first oppressive 
heats of the day are passed^ the sea-breeze 
is blowing, and the lovers wander on, enjoy- 
ing the freshness which it brings. They are 
in such a grove as Arcadia never could boast, 
— ^a grove of the pimento tree. Each 
breath of wind flings around a fragrance 
almost intoxicating in its delicate pun- 
gency. Here is no ragged undergrowth to 
deform the wood ; these trees will bear no 
other near them, nor any shrubs at their 
feet. Nature distributes them in alleys 
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more tastefully than man conld do, and 
those alleys she Qovers with a velvet turf of 
emerald green. There the languid footfiill 
of the pair never jars on their whispered 
talk. They are undisturbed by any other 
murmurs than those which the rustling 
foliage gives, in grateful answer to the 
winds from the sea, or from the moun- 
tains. 

But, to-day. Hardy carries a basket of 
•fruit in his hand ; they are bent on a longer 
ramble than they have yet had. They will 
not rest until they have reached the great 
forest beyond the pimento grove. There, 
are gigantic growths of mahogany and cedar, 
•under whose " green night" they have never 
yet reclined; and there they now have 
determined to eat their little banquet carried , 
in the basket. They follow the course of a 
Tiver, which makes a silver patii through the 
dark forest — ^but a path with many caprices 
in its windings. More than lonce, in order 
to reach directly the point at which they 
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aim, Hardy snatches up Eugenia and carries 
her across the shallow stream. It has a 
rugged bed — ^he pretends to stumhle — she 
clings to him — ^he presses her closely in his 
arms — ^but he bears her safe — ^he demands 
.his reward — and, after such adventures, 
they arrive at their place of rest and re- 
freshment. Then they have the return home 
— ^and so their day is spent. Surely a very 
dull day, of which little can be said ? Oh, 
no ! Till late in the night they talk of it-r- 
perhaps, also, a little of themselves, of one 
another; and they propose to have many 
such days, it has been so delightful. 

But, on the morrow, they cannot have 
such another, because they have promised 
little Willy, Eugenia's child, that he shall 
have a ride. It is not often that they leave 
him at home. He is the Ascanius of our 
little classical party; and on that day, when 
Eugenia and Hardy are mounted on a pair 
of the fleet little horses of the island, with 
the boy by their side on a pony, he not in- 
aptly represents the young Trojan. 
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^^At ptier Ascanins mediis in vallibus acri 
Gaudet equoP 

Though but six years old, the little Creole 
isl)old as the son of any king dethioned, or 
undethroned, and has as much wit and sense 
as any of them have at twelve — a precocity 
by no means rare in that too genial climate. 
He is proud also as a prince, for his pretty 
white face has been a very kingdom to him, 
giving him despotic rule over many men. 
Apd now, on his little steed he is as difficult 
to restrain as Ascanius himself. Like him 
he* darts hither and thither, seeming with 
eager eyes to search for the foaming wild 
boar, that he may shew his prowess to his 
new friend, Hardy. But mamma and the 
new friend are not on hunting thoughts 
intent. They mean only again to enjoy a 
temperate, sweet repast, in a lonely, distant 
spot. 

Negroes had been sent forward to meet 
them at a certain place with mules, by the 
help of which they would ascend a precipi- 
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tons mountain, near the top of wLich, pro- 
jects an abrupt cliff consecrated by the name 
of Columbus. Thence had he often looked 
towards the sea, in hope of a sail appearing, 
during that year of desolation on the island 
— ^his prison, which had once been named by 
him a paradise. They reach that cliff in 
safety — ^the boy, after much resistance, hav- 
ing been placed before Hardy on a mule ; he 
tiiinks such a position too childish for him. 
At the height to which they have ascended, 
they are at first ch^illed by the coolness of the 
air ; but soon it becomes delightful to them, 
and with invigorated appetite they eat 
their meal from the basket. It is enjoyed 
less silently than that of the day before, the 
pranks of the boy causing much mirth and 
laughter. 

All the fruit devoured, they talk of devour- 
ing one another ; then they laugh. Then they 
remember that they had mounted all that 
way to do something more than eat and 
laugh. They begin to number over the 

p 3 
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beauties of the view lying beneath them, liy 
was an expanse of intermingling wood and 
plantation, dotted with residences and vil- 
lages, enclosed on one side by an amphi- 
theatre of forest-covered hills, and on the 
other lashed by the sea; even there they 
could dimly hear, like the distant note of 
an organ, the regular rise and fall of its 
waves. 

Long they looked, and long they listened, 
whilst the child, tired of his play, dropped 
adeep with his head in his mother's lap. At 
last they began to think that darkness would 
overtake them before they reached home, 
and, rousing up the slumberer, they has- 
tened to mount their mules. They had 
scarcely time to regain the place at which 
they had left their horses, before night fell, 
like a veil suddenly dropped over the world. 
But it is a veil so much embellished, that 
what it hides is not regretted. With moon 
and stars rivalling day in their light, and 
fireflies gleaming in myriads among the trees, 
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they reached Montecillo, and heard Mr. 
Fanshawe^s joyous voice welcoming them 
back. 

Of this day there is also much to be said 
by Hardy and Eugenia; yet it seems to 
famish as little adventure as do their other 
days. But on this occasion there is Columbus 
of whom they may speak — only they forget 
to do so — except that Hardy just says, 
"Columbus' rock! I shall remember that 
spot as long as I live ! What a view I What 
a tide of wealth his discoveries poured into 
Spain ! " 

" Our plantation once belonged to a 
Spaniard. Its name, you know, is Spanish," 
Eugenia observed, with that admirable 
sequency which women often shew in, theii: 
replies. 

Ko matter I Though she sometimes both 
spoke and acted folly, she had in her bosom 
a heart which prompted, on the right occa-« 
sion, to act and speak sense. 
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CHAPTEB XXII. 

" With regard to the West Indies, their whole state 
of commercial servitude and civil liberty taken together, 
though certainly not perfect freedom, yet comparing it 
with the ordinary circumstances of human nature, may 
be pronounced a happy and liberal condition." 

EDHXTirD BUSXE. 

It is not my business to enquire in how 
far the commercial servitude, and civil liberty 
of the West Indies deserved the commenda- 
tion of a happy and a liberal condition 
bestowed on them by Burke ; still less am I 
disposed to enter on the question whether 
the colonies have progressed or retrograded 
since he pronounced those words. There are 
thousands too deeply interested in that en- 
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quiry at this moment for it to run any risk 
of being neglected ; at least inasmuch as the 
commeteial servitude is concerned. Civil 
liberty, like Dogberry's reading and writing, 
comes by nature or chance, and therefore 
may be trusted to the care of nature or 
chance. My business is with my friend only, 
and the large case of the West Indies I leave 
to others. 

Mr. Fanshawe was suffering decidedly from 
commercial servitude, and he cared even less 
than Dogberry about civil liberty, until some 
ideas on freedom of commerce brought other 
notions of freedom into his head — always 
excluding everything connected with free 
agency for men with black skins. His family 
had at one time boasted of their Cavalier 
descent as giving them a superiority over the 
posterity of the old Eoundheads of the 
island ; but the American revolution inspired 
his father with different sentiments, simply 
through the medium of commercial servitude. 
The efforts of English philanthropists la 
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abolisliing the slave trade, with which he 
said they had no right to meddle, confirmed 
him in his independent views. 

The elder Fanshawe had been on the high 
road to fortune.; the consequences of the 
American war were to him a fatal " no fur- 
ther" in that direction. He struggled to 
enter another path which might lead to the 
same happy result — ^thought he had done so 
— ^but died, leaving his son (Hardy's host) 
many embarrassments. To an older, a more 
experienced, a more prudent man, these 
would have proved only temporary — ^they 
would have been surmounted. With Mr. 
Fanshawe this was so far from being the 
case that they increased from year to year ;. 
and, at the time of Hardy's arrival in 
Jamaica, they would have appeared to many 
persons to have reached a climax — a point of 
inextricability — ^yet never was Mr. Fanshawe 
more hopeful of putting his affaixs in a good 
train than just then. 

It is perhaps happy that nature has made 
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some characters over whom the influence of 
hope grows stronger from long-continued 
contending with fortune. The necessity itself 
for making ever new schemes to win her 
favour invigorates their faith in ultimate 
success. There seems to be in such men a 
want of power to conceive the real and the 
true in life; and^ though they sometimes 
obtain pity, they do not often win respect. 

I fear that my friend, Benjamin, thought 
neither of respect nor pity, as he took the 
good the gods provided him at Mr. Fan- 
shawe's. He liked his host's easy social 
temper ; he liked his frank and loud expres- 
sion of sentiments in the very extreme of 
Kberality ; he liked his kindly, compassionate 
treatment of his slaves — ^and he never ques- 
tioned himself on the subject of esteem for 
him. In his society he was pleased — ^in that 
of his daughter he was happy — ^nay, more 
than happy !— and as little did he question 
himself on the justness of his sentiments 
with regard to her. 
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She was liappy also. Her father did not 
suspect the nature of her feelings for the 
young stranger ; simply because he Tmew she 
could not marry. It never occurred to him 
that she might have a second attachment. 

It should have occurred to him, however. 
He should have suspected that her union at 
fifteen years of age with a man in a scarlet 
coat (under which ^vas no heart) was the 
result of a childish fancy and of vanity — 
not of love — ^that, deserted as 6he had been 
six months after her marriage, no true affec- 
tion had had time to take root in her bosom, 
above all as her husband had early shewn 
himself both fickle and tyrannical, — that 
passion was now first awaking in her heart 
for Hardy. But no ! he suspected nothing 
of all this. This, however, was the truth. 
Now only did she know what love is ; and, 
in the strength of the new sentiment to 
which she abandoned herself so artlessly, she 
communicated to her lover an impulse almost 
as powerful as a spontaneous outburst of 
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passion in his heart. Eugenia " had not the 
cunning to be strange," — ^with generous 
natures, that kind of generous unsophisticated 
love awakens an attachment the most grate- 
fdl, the most lasting. 

Should Hardy hereafter appear to forget 
his gratitude and constancy, let us not be too 
much troubled at his shortcomings, for sooner 
or later all shortcomings are amply avenged. 

And so, for some time, the days flowed on 
as they- have been described, only Mr. Fan- 
shawe was often absent fix)m Montecillo, — 
he had lately had more letters from the 
Liverpool house than were agreeable, but he 
did not speak of their contents. The days 
then flowed on in perfect enjoyment. But 
summer does not always last even within the 
tropics ; yet, is it far from being succeeded 
by our sober autumn? No! First, that 
sea-breeze which had tempered its fierceness 
ceases to bestow its daily refreshment. The 
parched earth languishes — all nature droops 
— man now sinks oppressed, now yields to 
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fearful bursts of passion, having lost the 
energy of self-government. 

But onward rolls the sun, seeming to the 
sufferflig, impatient, world, eager to reach the 
line, that he may bid the equinoctial stonns 
arise. Before they come, masses of threaten- 
ing, glowing clouds, like " the crimson flags 
of war," are seen assembling in the south 
and east. They ascend, they pass on to- 
wards the towering ridges of the blue moun- 
tains; then, "from peak to peak leaps the 
live thunder ! " — the thunder of the tropics, 
not such as we hear in our northern zone. 
And, whilst it makes man's h€)|rt thrill to 
the sense of a supernatural power, whose 
minister it is, the sea responds to it in deep 
roarings, lashing heavily the rugged coasts. 
Its rough voice is also that of another strong 
minister of the Invisible; but a stronger 
than either is heard when the desolating 
hurricane sweeps over the island. 

Such is the passing away of summer in 
Jamaica, Let not such a progress of the 
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terrific be anticipated for Hardy's summer 
of the heart. Yet, it is only too true, that 
inth the gathering of the first red autumnal 
clouds, and the mutterings of the first 
thunder^, came menaces of change to the 
little pleasure-sipping party at Montecillo. 
Mi. Fanshawe, when he was at his planta- 
tion, was restless, harassed, impatient. He 
questioned Hardy much about his employers. 
He had himself only seen one member of 
the Liverpool house — ^that one who has been 
mentioned as having been a sea-captain. In 
the good old times of the slave trade, he 
commanded a vessel to the coast of Africa, 
and it was then, that he laid the scilid 
foundation of the large fortune which he 
afterwards, made as a merchant. He had 
visited Jamaica in the course of his sea-life 
more than once. Mr. Fanshawe purchased 
slaves from him ; more — ^Mr. Fanshawe bor- 
rowed money from him-— a large snm, for 
which he paid the Guinea captain such inte- 
(TSGist as his Africa^ gains could not have 
brought him in England. 
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The worst of the season had come. The 
rain fell in one broad sheet like a cataract 
from the heavens. The prostrate shrubs; 
the bending trees; the marsh-like appearance 
of the level grounds ; the silence, only broken 
by the sound of the waters rushing from 
above ; the inanimation of all around, except 
that a cowering negro now and then hurrying 
by; gave to nature an aspect of gloom and 
desolation, such as Hardy would lately have 
believed it impossible she could wear in 
those regions. As he turned with a remark 
to that effect to Mr. Fanshawe, he was 
struck by the expression of his host's face, 
— all the gloom and desolation of the outer 
world seemed concentrated in his soul, and 
reflected on his features. Instead of what 
he intended to say, Hardy uttered some 
commonplace about his fear that this period 
of the year had an unfavourable effect in 
Mr. Fanshawe's spirits. 

" Oh, hang it, no 1 — I am too well used to 
all kinds of seasons now. Bom in JamaicSi 
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you know — weathered the hurricane year?. 
But it is confoundedly dull to-day ! Bring 
the backgammon board, Eugenia; Hardy 
will be better amused at that than by 
looking at the rain. I was thiiiking 
of my letters, but I can write them after 
wards." 

They played for some time. Mr. Fan- 
shawe won, and his spirits rose — ^at least, he 
became noisy, either forgetting or endeavour- 
ing to forget his dullness; and when he 
ceased playing, it was with a good-natured 
expression of satisfaction in having found a 
means of entertaining his guest for a part 
of that tedious morning. He then retired 
to write his letters ; and Eugenia and Hardy 
remained together, unconscious of any tedi- 
ousness in the passing of time. 

Imprisoned by the heavy rain, like 
children by the snow at Christmas, they 
were no less happy than children undergoing 
such imprisonment, making for themselves 
sunshine and fair weather within doors — a 
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.second summer of loye — ^Alas I artifieial and 
more short-Uved than the summer df fhe 
year already past 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



• There may be in the oup 



A spider steeped, and one may drink, depart, 
And yet partake no yenom ; for his knowledge 
Is not infected ; but if one present 
The abhorred ingredient to his eye, make known 
How he hath drunk, he oracks his gorge, his sides, 
With violent hefte. 

Wtntef's Tale. 

The monster, horrible to gods and men, 
is fearful when he takes only the form of a 
tailor's boy, scroll in hand, inscribed with 
characters dire, indicating the length and 
breadth of yet impaid for indispensables, — 
and, all the many forms he takes are fearfiil I 
Yet, fearinllest of all is that of a friend 
who has eaten and drunk at our board, hold- 
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ing forth, most disastrous of scrolls, lawyers' 
documents I What, if he grasp a; forfeited 
bond — ^a mortgage, renewed and re-expired 
— SL letter of attorney empowering him to 
effect unconditionally our ruin ! 

I cannot draw my hero as this last 
monster. He did receive from the Liverpool 
house legal matters and forms of the kind 
just named ; they came in a great packet 
which was put into his hands, in Mr. 
Fanshawe's presence, but he looked very 
unlike any monster when he opened it. 
Shocked, silent, confused, he huddled it |up 
and slunk away to his room. 

He there quickly unfolded all the papers, 
made himself master of their contents, and 
then sat down to reflect, or rather, to gain 
courage. This was but a few days after the 
morning of dulness, of backgammon playing, 
and of delight, on which he had promised 
Eugenia, not? to go to Kingston for a fort- 
night, and to return to her as soon again as 
possible. Now, he must leave her this day, 
t'lis hour, and return to her no more I 
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So spake the natural promptitude of wliat 
we are pleased to call a practical under- 
standing. By which seems in most cases to 
be meant an understanding proceeding direct 
to the accomplishment of those things, which 
the world has named good, undisturbed by 
misgivings of conscience, of sentiment, of 
religion. When the new science of sociology 
has exhausted itself on the material, the 
tangible world, it may make an ally of the 
spiritual, and discover another kind of prac- 
tical, — ^for the present, we must be satisfied 
with what we have, it is enough for our 
lives of the outward. 

But Hardy, — ^though his practical under- 
standing had instantly decided what he 
should do, — ^had for some weeks not been 
living altogether in the outward, and it 
required much rousing of himself to carry 
his decision into act If he had no scruples 
of conscience or religion to cflmbat, he was 
yet so young that he had some scruples of 
sentiment. Eugenia's love, artless, charm- 
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ing — ^Mr. Fanshawe's confidence and hos- 
pitality — ^both betrayed ! In his first feeling 
of remorse, that old weakness ioherited from 
Adam whispered, "the woman did entice 
me." But it was only for a moment that, 
in extenuation of the wrong which be had 
done, and the wrong which he must do, he 
entertained a thought that Eugenia had 
been won imsought. His manliness of 
nature forbade such palliative — ^he boldly 
took his own guilt on his own conscience. 

But with this courage was there no gene- 
rosity ? Did nothing within say, throw up 
your engagement with the Liverpool house 
— do not this ungracious act? Yes, some- 
thing like this he did say to himself; but — 
the practical mind answered, "Wherefore? 
Another will do what you refuse to do ; 3!ilr. 
Fanshawe is involved so deeply that he 
cannot be saved — ^it is impossible for you to 
aid him." Th^n followed a clear picture of 
his fate should he throw up his charge. 
A situation as plantation book-keeper in 
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Jamaica was the utmost he could hope for — 
returning to England would be useless, when 
he should have lost the recommendation of 
the merchants in whose service he had been. 
No progress towards wealth, towards a 
higher and better sphere of life, would 
thenceforward be in his power. — True ! But 
Eugenia's love would still be his — ^that was 
much — ^it was not all. 

After much reflection and many combats 
with himself, he resolved, as best both for 
her and for himself, to depart without taking 
leave. This resolution adopted, he proceeded 
with some degree of firmness to carry it into 
eflfect. The rains had on that day so much 
abated, that he proposed, after having 
written to Mr. Fanshawe informing him of 
the unpleasant contents of his packet from 
Liverpool, and another to Eugenia bidding 
her farewell, to set out on foot to a village 
about a mile distant, where he could readily 
procure a conveyance to Eingston. 

He made all the necessary preparations 
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for his departure alone and in silence, and 
urith his small portmanteau in his hand he 
was about to open the door of his room, 
when a thought struck him. Some associa- 
tion with putting up the portmanteau, with 
carrying it himself, with setting out on foot, 
brought that thought, — ^it was October — ^it 
was the anniversary of the day on which, 
four years ago, he had left his house. More 
vividly than dreams could pourtray them, 
there came before him two scenes in contrast 
with all their attendant sensations. The 
landscape from the hill top near his uncle's, 
and the sugar plantation skirted by towering 
woods, the sharp, English autumnal weather, 
and the rank, humid, heavy atmosphere of 
the season in the tropics ; but most vivid in 
the contrast were two human beings — ^lovely 
graceful creatures ! There, were the erect, 
elastic form, the ingenuous smile, the 
thoughtful eye of Harriet ; here, the delicate 
languor, the child-like confidingness, the 
ecder softness, of Eugenia. Lost in a men- 
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tal trance, he saw more than those external 
manifestations of what they were. Soul to 
soul, he beheld each. Both, noble, generous, 
good. The one, watched over wisely, in- 
structed, kept occupied; the other made a 
plaything, untaught, idle, left to her own 
misguidance in the direction of her affections. 

Bitterly did he exclaim, ^^ Oh, that I had 
remained with my uncle, and tried to become 
worthy of Harriet Aveley's love ! Now, 
were I to return, what would I offer her? — 
a heart, a traitor to Eugenia ! " 

These words, which burst unconsciously 
from his lips, startled himself. With that 
feeling which makes Lady Macbeth say, 
'^ These things must not be thought of after 
this fashion," he snatched up his portman- 
teau, determining to banish his self-upbraid- 
ings by^ exercise and occupation. He was 
stopped at the door by the little boy. 

" Have you not heard me, Mr. Hardy ? " 
said he ; ^^ I have knocked so long, and 
kicked with my foot. I want to shew you 
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my writing — ^to-day I have got to write mf 
name ; " and he held up a sheet of foolscap, 
with a long scrawl of great letters on it. 

*^ There is more than your name there, I 
think,'' Hardy answered, patting the little 
fellow on the head. " Now, I want you to 
take these notes for me to grandpapa and 
mamma." 

" Yes ; but look at my writing first." 

^^I see, I see;" and to please him he 
begun to spell out the great letters. 

"My name," said the boy, proudly, 
" Waloot Eugene Downes, you see." 

" Oh ? I thought your name was Willy 
— ^William, I mean." 

" No ; they call me Willy, but that is it. 
Is it not good writing ? " 

"That is it? Aye? Indeed?" 

" Yes it is. Do you wonder at it ? " 

" No, no ; but I never heard it before," 
replied Hardy, thoughtfully. 

"Perhaps not, because everybody calls 
me Willy. And, oh, Mr. BLardy, once I 
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heard grandpapa say, * Yes, damn it ! ' when 
a gentleman asked if my name was not 
WalcotI" 

" I like Willy best, also. So, Willy, take 
this to bny yourself a book, or what you 
like," — ^and Hardy gave him some money-^ 
then, reminding him to deliver the notes, he 
hurried out by a private door, of which he 
had a key. The boy, occupied in counting 
his money, allowed him to depart unques- 
tioned. 

With head bent forward, he strode on 
rapidly, musing on what he had just heard. 
From the peculiarity of the name, he had 
no doubt that the child was the son of Sir 
Walcot Downes. He had been in the army 
during his elder brother's life, when he had 
no hope of the estate coming to him. He 
might have been in the West Indies ? Was 
he dead ? Hardy had had so little intelli- 
gence from the village since Mr. Aveley's 
death, that he knew nothing of the changes 
which had taken place there. 
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Ah, Eugenia, to what are your lover's 
thoughts tending? To your utter condemna- 
tion it is to be feared ! 

If he were dead, why did not Mr. Fan- 
shawe make good his grandson's claim to 
the estate ? No I The boy had no legiti- 
mate claim on Sir Walcot Downes ! And at 
this thought Hardy ground his teeth, under 
the influence of a passion altogether new to 
him — jealousy ! He was jealous at the idea 
that she should have had a lover before him, 
but it had never occurred to him to be 
jealous of the rights of a former husband. 
Strange inconsistency! In the conviction 
which that passion brought, there was some- 
thing which wounded his pride, and jealousy 
soon gave way to scorn. 

Poor Eugenia ! Wronged one ! — doubly, 
trebly wronged ! — ^by father, husband, lover. 
It was too late, when Hardy reached 
Kingston, to transact any business, and he 
retired at once to his room. He spent many 
tormenting, restless hours, but at last slept, 
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and lie arose a little refreshed^ though look- 
ing so ill, that a solicitor on whom he waited 
immediately, and who had seen him before, 
could not help remarking that he feared he 
had had a fever. Hardy, with a melancholy 
smile, asserted that he was well ; but, in the 
depression of the moment, felt that he might 
truly have replied, "Yes, I have had a fever 
— ^a fever of the soul, — but the crisis is 
past." 

The management of the proceedings to be 
taken against Mr. Fanshawe he put into the 
lawyer's hands, leaving to him the part of 
"monster dire," from which he shrank on 
so many accounts—Hshrank more than ever 
since his last feelings respecting Eugenia. 

He then left Eongston, for the house had 
some business in other places, and he now 
chose to transact it in person. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

" Fia qnanti amor, fira qnante fedi al mondo 
Mai d trovar, ira, qnanti cor costanti, 
Era quante, o per dolente or per giocon do 
Stato fer prove mai famosi amanti ; 
Pin tosto il primo loco, che il secondo 
Daro ad Olimpia : e se pur non va innanti, 
Ben Toglio dir che £ra gli anticbi e novi 
Maggior dell 'amor sno, non si ritrove. 

Oorre di novo in snll 'ebtrema sabbia, 
E rote il capo, e sparge all 'aria il crine ; 
E sembra frosennata, e ch 'addosso abbia 
Kon nn demonic sol, ma le decine ; 
0, qnal Ecnba, sia conversa in rabbia, 
Vistosi morto Polidoro al fine. 
Or si ferma s'nn sasso, e guarda il mare ; 
NS men d*nn vero sasso, nn sasso pare." 

ABT08I0. 

The Axiadnes of the classioal, the Olympias 
of the chivalrous times, are far, very &Tj 
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from being few now, though the classical 
and chiyalrous forms of social life have passed 
away. With them, alas! have not passed 
the weak heart of woman, quick to attach 
itself, the selfish heart of man, ready to find 
cause for change ; and thus, there is not an 
island which civilisation has grasped that 
could not offer again and again such a picture 
as that of Ariosto. !N'ay, rather, from among 
the numberless instances which our West 
Indian colonies alone present of love and 
desertion, many infinitely more touching 
mfght be described, as one, that of Tarico, 
has been. 

Loneliness in a crowd, or in the bosom of 
the family- circle which has ceased to be 
sufficient for the heart, or by the couch of a 
child whose .smiles increase, not assuage, 
the feeling of abandonment, is not that 
harder to bear than solitude caused by our 
fellow-beings absence ? To have them near, 
and yet to be alone, is woe indeed! — ^woe 
that must be untold — such was Eugenia's. 
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When she read the note brought by her 
little boy from Hardy, she smiled and thought 
the jest excellent. But soon becoming im- 
patient at his not coming himself to laugh at 
it, she sent Willy to desire his company in 
the sitting-room. He returned, saying that 
Mr. Hardy could not be found, and that 
grandpapa was looking for him also. 

He was carrying out the trick by hiding 
for a short time, she said to herself — and, 
saying so, she thought she belieyed herself. 
A few minutes after, however, when Mr. 
Panshawe came into the room, she had 3ot 
voice to ask him a question about their 
guest. She was busy with her needle ; she 
worked industriously, yet, so little were her 
thoughts with her fingers, she knew not at 
what she worked. She went on rjechanically, 
until rouBed by her father. Standing over 
her with folded arms, he had been gazing on 
her for some time without her being aware 
of it. At last he startled her by the question, 
" What are you working at, Eugenia, so very 
busily?" 
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In her confusion of feeling slie answered 
mournfully, " I don't know, sir." 

" Oh, mama," exclaimed the boy, " it is 
that handkerchief for Mr. Hardy, don't you 
know ! " 

Poor Eugenia I — At that moment of in- 
credulous dread of one evil alone, the sombre 
expression of her father's face gave her no 
alarm as she looked up to him; and the 
child's innocent reminder could not yet, whilst 
she doubted, wound her heart. Inattentive 
to him, Mr. Fanshawe went on. 

" You don't know ? You must soon know 
at what you work — and for what. You sew 
quickly — could you make your bread by 
your needle ? " 

" I could work day and night for you, 
sir," she replied with simple truth, and with 
a smile, though a sad one — she feared she 
knew not what. 

" Pshaw ! — Let me go to the devil ! They 
pay well for making shirts and such things. 
Could you not gain your bread by it ? " 

VOL. I. R 
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^^Dear papa/' she said, endeavouring to 
be cheerful to dispel his gloom, " I shall not 
care much what I do, it will not matter what, 
if you go to that old gentleman. Had I not 
better go with you to him ? " 

" Be serious," answered he, " I am a 
ruined man. We shall soon be turned out — 
shall soon be penniless, without a roof to 
shelter us." 

" Then, sir, do not be afraid — I can work 
for you. They do pay handsomely for 
needlework. Dear father, do not, do not 
grieve ! " 

From the profligacy of manners common 
to slave countries, Mr. Fanshawe was so little 
accustomed to regard woman in a just aspect, 
that he knew nothing of the treasures of 
truth, and love, and generosity, in his 
daughter's heart; but he was touched by 
the siQcerity of her tone. She had thrown 
down her work, and had risen in her earnest- 
ness to lay her hand on his arm ; he embraced 
her, calling her " A good girl — ^a good, kind 
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girl," as one might a child who had repeated 
some pretty, loving words. Then upbraiding 
himself for having distressed her, he said, i 

" No, Eugenia, no ! I am a scoundrel to ] 

have asked you such a question! I shall \ 

always be able to do something for you. But | 

I am a ruined man. I may be thrown into * 

prison to-morrow." When he asserted this 
he did not positively believe it — ^it was one 
of the exaggerations of bitterness of feeling. 
"Hardy is perhaps gone to take the neces- 
sary steps for that." 

" Hardy ? He ? Against you ? He could 
not do it ! " she excUdmed. 

" Oh, it is not a matter in which he has 
any choice, as he frankly tells me ! He only 
acts for others, you know, my dear. I am 
sorry that he felt too much pained at his 
position to see me again ^ but that is no 
matter. Listen to me." He then explained, 
as far as was necessary for her, the condition 
of his affairs, counselling her to secure for 
herself all that she could in the wreck of his 

B 2 
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fortune, to get assistance in packing up, and 
to be ready next day to depart for ever from 
Montecillo. Then kissing her again he left 
her, in order to complete his own arrange- 
ments ; but his mood was softened for the 
moment by having imparted his state even 
to her. 

And she? Not yet had she awakened 
from her dream — a dream which her father 
had had neither time nor thought to suspect, 
so occupied had he been by his increasing 
difficulties. Learning that ruin hung over 
her, did not make her wake at one bound as 
it had made Hardy wake. She continued to 
dream on, and in this way, "we are going 
to Kingston — ^we shall see him there. It 
was love, it was kindness, it was goodness, 
which made him unable to see me and tell 
me of my father's misfortunes. But we 
shall not be quite ruined, he will help us 
through; he will remain in Jamaica and 
will be always with us ; he cannot leave us 
in our trouble. He might have left us. 
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indeed, liad all been prosperous with us." 
Here was comfort ! — Oomfort ? — ^Here was 
gladness ! And, rapidly she went on with 
all her preparations for departure. 

When the .morrow came, she needed all. 
the consolation, cheerfulness, gladness, which 
she could deriye from any source to enable 
her to bear what she had to endure from 
Mr. Fanshawe's harassed temper and broken 
spirit. One night of reflection on his long- 
planned schemes and ever renewed hopes 
brought rudely to an end, had tortured him 
into bodily as well as mental illness. He 
only broke a gloomy silence from time to 
time, to make fretful complaints to Eugenia, 
and then to curse himself for having made 
them. 

When they reached Kingston, instead of 
going to his own house, he sought out for 
her, Willy, and a faithful black woman who 
had been his nurse, a small lodging in a 
quiet back street, and there he left them 
whilst he went to face his own fate. 
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IN'ot long was he in suspense about it. 
The law's delay is proverbial, but there are 
occasions on which it can show wonderful 
promptitude, as Mr. Fanshawe learnt by 
experience. 

He told his friends — friends of a fallen 
man ? — ^he told those who had a moment to 
listen to him, what perhaps was true, that 
the time had come when a further very 
small loan would enable him to reap a 
golden harvest from his previous outlay, — 
that in three, or at the utmost, five years, 
he should by such aid, stand clear with the 
world. If this were so, it was then just the 
time for the Liverpool house to give no 
farther aid, but to become the proprietors of 
the estate on which they had advanced so 
much, and on which they could with such 
certainty make good their claims. 

At the sale of it, no one appeared as a 
bidder but the agent of these creditors, and 
they obtained it for a sum only equal to the 
Guinea Captain's first advance on it. Every 
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one pitied Mr. Fanshawe exceedingly. Yes, 
people would pity him, though they shrank 
from proving their friendship by lending 
him money to keep his property in his own 
hands. And, indeed, to do justice to the 
kindness of heart which distinguishes "West 
Indians, it must be acknowledged that they 
would have done more than pity. He would 
have been helped ; a means of living would 
have been found for him; but he was proud 
and turned from compassion and from the 
generous offers which accompanied it, as if 
they were the charity and alms bestowed on 
a beggar. 

D^ys passed — ^and, the sum of the days 
made one month — and then, another — and 
another — and another. Eugenia's wasted 
form, sunken cheek, and eager brilliant eye, 
would have excited Mr. Fanshawe's alarm, 
had he and she been in their former circum- 
stances. As it was, he thought it easy to 
account for the chauge in her, he did not 
wonder at it, he only tried to forget it. But 
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not their change of fortune had changed hei^ 
— ah, no ! 

She laid her head on her pillow every 
night with a heart embittered by disap- 
pointment; she had not heard of him that 
day. She woke in the morning heavy, op- 
pressed with the secret of her love. Then, 
she roused herself to live on. How? — ^By 
new hopes. This would be the day. The 
first knock at the door would be his, or 
' there would be a messenger. • And the hours 
wear by — and, at every opening of a door ; 
at every voice; at every carriage in the 
street ; and, as she gazes from her window, 
at every distant glimpse of a man's figure, 
her heart throbs wildly, as if her soul were 
struggling to escape from the tender frame 
that holds it. But the hours wear by — ^and 
night comes again with its time of brief 
respite for the throbbing weary heart. And 
the morrow has its dejected waking, and its 
hopes, like yesterday; and at night, the 
head is again laid on the pillow in the bitter- 
ness of disappointment. 
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But, at last — a letter ! Yes, from himself. 
Fortunately, her father, the nurse, the boy 
are out. No one sees how she trembles. 
She feels chilled, and yet a spot of crimson 
bums on her cheek. There is an endosute 
which drops when she opens the letter. 

'* I shall have made some way on my 
voyage to England, when you receive this," 
the letter begins. 

That is a shock ; she lays it down for a 
moment — at last her tears flow, and she 
recovers — recovers to hope — ^he will say 
when he will return. 

No ! 'There is no return. He only says, 
it was best they should not see each other 
again. He is sorry for her father^s mis- 
fortunes, and begs her to accept two hun- 
dred pounds, to help them in their present 
difficulties, and with a few kind words bids 
her farewell. 

Hardy meant kindly in all this ; and, in 
giving her what he had made by his West 
Indian year, there was something of gene- 
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rosity, not to be despised; a vulgar generosity, 
if you will — and it would not have been 
despised by common natures. 

Eugenia's pride, her sense of dignity in 
the truth and greatness of her love, raised 
her at once above the feebleness of hoping 
and longing, by which she had learnt the 
truth taught the fallen cherub, that, " to' be 
weak is to be miserable." 

She folded up the bank bill, put away the 
letter, and hiding her despair as she had 
hidden her former suffering, awaited her 
father. All was now still in her soul : she 
had no more palpitatings of the heart, but 
a dull weighty beat; she feared no more, 
becausa she hoped no more. 

She could now name Hardy to Mr. Fan- 
shawe. Yes, he said in reply to her ques- 
tions, he had sailed ; he had never seen him 
again — ^he had no reason to suppose that he 
was not in the employment of the same 
house — it was a subject that people avoided 
with him, but he knew that one of the 
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partners had come out and had taken posses- 
sion of Montecillo. An'd then to his own 
aflEairs. He had made up his mind to go to 
Spanish Town to-morrow morning, he had 
heard of something which he thought would 
suit him in that quarter ; when settled, he 
should send for her and Willy. 

He went, and it was long before he could 
settle on anything to his mind. In the mean 
time, she and the old nurse had begun to 
support themselves and the child by needle- 
work ; indeed, she was soon able to send her 
father some money out of their earnings. 

The two hundred pounds followed Hardy 
immediately on his voyage to England. Hers 
was a love that could not be paid. 
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I 

CHAPTEE XXV. 

! 

^ How like a jounker, or a prodigal, I 

The scarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg'd and embraced by the strumpet wind ! 
How like the prodigal doth she return. 
With OYer-weathered ribs and ragged sails 
Lean, rent and beggared by the strumpelfVind ! " 

SHAXSPEABE. 

I AM forced to reverse the simile — to liken, 
not the bark to the younker, but the younker 
to the bark. It returns unsearfed, with over-' 
weathered ribs and ragged sails, lean, rent, 
and beggared — such Hardy appeared to his 
former shipmates when a second time he 
embarked in the Fanny. 

Pale, meagre, dejected, stepping on board 
with lagging foot, is this he who leaped into 
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the same yessel from the pier at Liverpool, 
and with unmoved lip and steady eye wit- 
nessed the distress of others whilst their, and 
his, native land faded from their view? — 
Yes, this is he ! Yet not altogether as the 
beggared prodigal is he to be described. 
Illness had done much to cause that sad 
aspect of his. He had had a fever, he told 
the captain of the vessel who asked him 
kindly about his health. And soon he had 
to repeat that information; for his fellow- 
passenger in the voyage out, tKe Bible 
student, presented himself to be his com- 
panion also in the voyage home. 

After Hardy's abrupt departure from Mr. 
Fanshawe's and the exposure to the weather 
attendant on it, and after the conflict of 
passion in his bosom, he fell ill at Port Eoyal. 
With the rashness of those who are ignorant 
of the responsibilities of life, iatid therefore 
know not its value; and the weakness of 
those, who having discovered them, shrink 
from the self-government, necessary for their 
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fulfilment) he longed for death nnder fh^ 
first feelings of his malady. But death 
came not— delirium did — ^and this canseT 
him to be left no longer in his own keeping. 
He was well cared for; in a few weeks began 
to recover, and when his reason returned, he 
was no longer disposed to make so ill an nse 
of it as in finding causes for disgust with 
existence. The calmness of delight which 
the sensations of renewing life bring to the 
convalescent, he felt with all the force of 
yonth and of a good constitution. He was 
cured, he said to himself, both of his fever 
and of his love — but, as the eflFects of the 
former did not pass away so quickly as he 
was sure tiiey would do, on tiie first symp- 
toms of recovery, neither did the effects of 
the latter. 

As soon as he was able to give any atten- 
tion to business, he lost no time in ascer- 
taining all that had been done respecting the 
afiairs of the house and putting them into a 
right train, for the partner was coming to 



1 
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Jamaica to take the management of them 
into his own hands. But this exertion whilst 
he was yet delicate retarded his complete 
restoration ; and when that personage arriyed, 
instead of requesting Hardy to remain in 
the island, as had been intended, he urged 
his departing without delay, so much was he 
convinced that his state of health required a 
speedy return to England. 

Before sailing, however, he had, for last 
orders, to wait on the partner of the house. 
It was he who had been the Guinea captain — 
had been in Jamaica before, and was then 
poor Fanshawe^s very obliging friend. It 
was he whom Hardy, on leaving Liverpool, 
had visited at his small snug, quiet bachelor- 
house — and, now he was installed at Monte- 
cillo, busy, bustling, noisy, amidst all that 
was necessary for bringing the plantation 
into the best order. 

As Hardy drew near the place where he 
had formerly experienced happiness the most 
exquisite, he began to feel that he was not 
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SO strong in body and soul as he had believed 
himself to be, and as every one said he 
ought to be under the influence of a season 
delicious in its temperature and its serenity. 
The clouds, thunders, rains, winds, had 
passed away — all was freshness, purity, and 
peace around him, but in his heart all was 
trouble and confusion. He had separated 
himself from Eugenia for ever in days of 
storm and darkness, looking forward to some- 
thing better in life beyond them, and now, 
when the heavens were calm and bright that 
better was not to be discovered. The future 
presented itself to him as utterly uncheered 
by affection, lonely, sad. The man whom he 
was going to see was one of the strugglers 
upward. He had risen from the ship boy's 
post to his present position — ^he was wealthy, 
he was honored — ^but what then ? At fifty 
years of age solitary, unmarried, unloved, he 
was toiling to add to his riches, as if he were 
just setting out in the world. Hardy's 
heart sickened at the thought of being wel- 
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corned to Montecillo by this type of what he 
might one day beoome. This host rugged in 
manner, cold in heart, was to receive him 
instead of her who was all gentleness, and 
grace, and love. 

He was riding, and he turned aside from 
the road which led to Montecillo, in order 
to gain time and courage ; for, still as he 
drew nearer he felt less equal to the task 
before him, oppressed as he was by thick 
coming recollections. Intending to rest a 
little, he dismounted at the door of a 
cottage, and he was surprised at being re- 
cognised with many noisy demonstrations of 
gladness by two negroes belonging to Mr. 
Fanshawe's plantation. They were fine, 
active young men about his own age, and 
were proud to invite him into the cottage 
which they had built themselves in their 
spare hours ; but not for themselves wad it 
built, it was for a couple of very aged and 
very decrepit blacks whom he found in it, 
and on whom tne two young men bestowed 

VOL. I. s 
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a loying respect^ most tonching to witness. 
They were not their fathers, they were not 
even related to fhem — but such tender re- 
gard for age is a trait not nncommon in the 
negro character. That trait, the want of 
which in hearts beating nnder white bosoms 
should put many white faces to the blush, 
beside the black ones of these untaught 
children of oppression. 

Hardy gave the old men some money, and 
as he bade their generous young protectors 
good-bye, he promised to himself to visit his 
uncle immediately on his return to England; 
for, he thought then, almost with remorse, of 
his long neglect of him. His recollections 
thus^ diverted into another channel, he was 
able to resume his 'road and by an eflfort to 
master his feeling, so that at Montecillo his 
suffering and dejection were attribufed solely 
to the effects of his late illness. He re- 
ceived the compliments of his employer on 
the manner in which he had transacted the 
business of the house; and the following 
morning he returned to Kingston. 
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On his way back his soul was not filled by 
the tender and poignant regret of the pre- 
ceding day. Bitterly and gloomily he re- 
called those thoughts respecting Eugenia and 
her son, which occupied him after he left her 
to meet as she could the troubles coming on 
her father, and through him on herself. He 
tried to strengthen himself in the conviction 
that he had done well on that day— fw, that 
women so easily forget, so readily love again, 
that they are not very seriously injured 
when abandoned — ^and, perhaps he might 
have succeeded in believing all that he said 
to himself on these points — ^but for a singular 
accident. 

He had ordered his luggage to be put 
on board, and he went himself to pass the 
time before the sailing of the vessel at a 
small house of entertainment near the place 
of embarkation. He stepped at once into 
the kitchen to give orders about his dinner, 
but on his appearance there, a young woman 
whom he addressed as the mistress of the 

s 2 
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house, for ahe was superintending some 
domestic matters, uttered a loud scream and 
fell senseless on the floor. She was recalled 
to life with some difficulty by the cares of 
an elderly woman and a young negress, 
whilst Hardy having retired a few steps, 
waited with some interest the result of their 
efPorts. She did not see him when she first 
opened her eyes, and she began to mutter 
some incoherent words about "the departed,'^ 
and about "spirits returning to earth for the 
sake of those whom they had loved." But 
soon becoming more collected, she wept in 
silence. Hardy, supposing that the poor 
woman was suffering under the recent loss 
of a dear relative, did not like at such a 
moment to intrude on her his common-place 
concerns, and he made a movement to with- 
draw. This attracted her attention to him 
again; her handkerchief dropped, and stretch- 
ing out her hands, she exclaimed, ".Stay, if 
you be a living man ! " 
Ho drew near her. 
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" Hardy ? " she gasped out. 

" Yes — ^Hardy is my name." 

"Edward Hardy ?^^ 

" No — ^Benjamin." 

It was all explained. This was the sweet- 
heart of poor Ned — ^this was she who had 
vowed to love him through life and death — 
and, who kept her vow. Though a good 
wife to the proprietor of the little inn — 
though a mother — ^her heart was true to its 
first love. 

In a short time, she so far recovered as to 
be able to remark that Benjamin was taller, 
thinner, paler, than Edward had been ; and 
she told over sadly those points in which 
they resembled one another, and those in 
which they differed. Her simple, touching 
words were as soothing to Hardy as they 
were to herself* The hearts of both over- 
flowed with honest affection, in recalling all 
that had made Ned so dear to them; and 
she seemed consoled in having found, at 
last, one who could truly sympathise with 
her. 
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Her husband was a kind man, she said ; 
and she told him before she married how 
much better she loved the sailor than she 
could ever love another ; bjit that made no 
difference in his love for her, and he even 
allowed her to call her little boy Edward. 
The baby was brought that Benjamin might 
see it, and it was not without emotion that 
he took in his arms the bearer of his brother^s 
name — the living proof of the truth and 
constancy of that which he had been trying 
to teach himself to believe of no great value 
— ^woman's love. 

And did he suppose that the riches of the 
Americas, and the Indies to boot, could have 
made up to Ned's sweetheart for his loss? 
I dont know. What I do know is, that he 
made the bill for two hundred, instead of one 
hundred pound.s, which he enclosed in the 
letter to Eugenia; and, bidding farewell 
to the true-hearted woman and her baby 
Ned, went on board the Fanny looking so 
ill, that many enquiries and remarks on his 
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state of health were made by his old ship- 
mates. 

But a very few days progress in his 
voyage bring vigour to his frame ; he feels 
again, and more securely than before, the 
delicious return of health and strength, and 
he listens with pleasure to his religious 
friend. He listens with pleasure, for the 
talk amuses hiin, plunges him into reverie, 
which has something gently exciting in it ; 
there is, however, nothing like conviction in 
his thoughts, nothing of the firm grasp of 
beUef. 

" But," said his friend on one occasion, 
closing the Bible, the authority of which he 
found powerless over Hardy, when brought 
into opposition with that of his ambition, 
which bade him perpetually seek after those 
things honoui'ed by men, '' but you must 
confess that life is to you meaningless — a 
jumble of actions dependent on circum- 
stances and on changing opinions. Do you 
not perceive that it is the condition of your 
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mind which make it such a chaos ? Have 
you not discovered that even with that free 
will of yours, you are not able to do what 
you would in governing yourself? " 

^^I do not quite acknowledge that, al- 
though I have certainly discovered that 
there are times when the strength of passion 
seems beyond the power of the will — ^when 
it becomes superhuman." 

" And so it does — and only in calling the 
superhuman to our aid can we overcome it. 
Prayer, the simplest act of faith in the 
spiritual, would at once surmoimt the brutal 
in our nature." 

Hardy shook his head — ^he did not believe 
that prayer could be offered from the heart 
of lust, or avarice, or revenge for their OMm 
annihilation. It did not occur to him to 
question whether ambition could pray for its 
own destruction or not. 

Thus gaining strength, and becoming 
every day better able to maintain his reason- 
ings undisturbed by any feebleness of senti- 
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ment, he proceeded on his voyage home. At 
least, if like so many mercantile adventurers, 
he had no home, he was homeward bound — 
and with a fair wind, he may be left making 
his way well. 
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CHAPTEB XXVI. 

** A happier island in the wat'ry waste ; 
Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold." 

POPE. 

To our men of commerce, returning home 
from foreign shores, how forcibly must these 
lines seem to apply to England on their 
again beholding it I They name this native 
land of theirs ^'A happier island in the 
wat'ry waste," and are, whether with their 
thousands made, or yet to make, in very 
truth slaves — slaves to fortune's wheel. The 
rest, " No fiends torment,'* is plain reality ; 
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and, surely, that here " No christians thirst 
for gold," is a simple matter of fact also. 

Well, ])ut to Hardy who was drawing near 
the coast of Britain again — for, having named 
him so lately, it is right to follow him now — 
certainly to him, arriving from the slave- 
region of the globe, it must have appeared 
the happier island of the poet. Had there 
been slaves on board the Fanny, real black 
slaves, might he not have pointed it out to 
them as henceforth their native land? For 
should not the spot where man is bom into 
freedom be his true country, that where his 
bodily frame received breath having been 
to him only a prison ? 

It must be confessed that Hardy did not 
think at all about that. He was tjontrasting 
the dim outline wreathed in fog, on which 
he gazed, with his remembrance of the 
grandeur and luxuriance of nature displayed 
to him as he approached Jamaica. And, 
when the coldness of the damp atmosphere 
gave him almost an ague-chill, he thought. 
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as he buttoned up his coat, of the sunshine 
of the West Indies with a feeling bordering 
on regret. Under the influence of this, a 
fellow-passenger, in a fit of patriotism, having 
spoken of their return to a country of free 
men, Hardy answered contemptuously, " Ay, 
despair is a free man, it is said ! — ^in that 
sense our country, oppressed and ground 
down as it is, is well supplied with the free." 

It will be remembered that he had become 
a radical in Liverpool, and was made almost 
a republican in Jamaica. 

And so, scarcely happy in beholding once 
more his native land, he was borne into the 
Mersey and into the perpetual roar of traffic 
which ascends from its banks. What was 
he to do, he asked himself as he looked at 
the rushing eager crowds along the piers — 
toil like the rest, he answered. But he 
shrank not from that; all his courage had 
returned to his bosom. And when his fellow- 
passenger made him a last observation on the 
pursuits of those, crowds — an observation 
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which did not imply that christians do not 
thirst for gold — it made no impression on 
him; he bade him a hasty good-bye, and 
hurried away to land among the first. 

Ah, that landing! He does not permit 
himself to feel compassion for himself, but I 
feel it for him. There was no hand of a 
loving relative to welcome him ashore. 
Nothing to throw the gentle safe-guard of 
the affections around him. But this is a case 
of such every day occurrence there, why 
pity it in one of the many who succeed in 
hardening themselves to bear it ? 

He came back, although his voyage had 
fulfilled none of his expectations, had not 
made him a shilling richer, nay, had made 
him poorer — ^he came back firmer in his 
purpose of being rich, and surer than before 
that he could accomplish it. He was now 
on his guard against himself; he had learnt 
that passion or tenderness might cause him 
to err, might peril, at some fatal moment, 
all his gains, and he should, in his future 
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calculations, take into account that danger to 
be avoided. 

This was the conclusion to which he had 
come towards the end of his voyage ; and in 
the determination ^^ to govern his passions 
with absolute sway," I am sorry to say that 
the teachings of his religious companion had 
had no share. 

Now, careless as he was about a welcome, 
he was not quite without one — such a one as 
business-men give. Just as he stepped on 
. shore he was accosted by an elderly gentle- 
man, the radical with whom he had travelled 
from Bristol on his first setting out for 
Liverpool. He had generally on meeting 
Hardy afterwards favoured him with a nod, 
seldom anything more ; but now, seeing him 
land from a West Indian vessel, he came 
forward and offered his hand, saying, " Ay, 
so you have been abroad I I have missed 
you for a long time. Where have you been ? " 

" In Jamaica, sir." 

^^ Jamaica? So! I should like to have 
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some talk with you. I want to hear about a 
certain party there — ^perhaps you could give 
me some information* Will you call on me 
at my house one of these evenings ? " 

^^ I shall do so with pleasure ; just now I 
must hasten to my employers." 

" Oh, of course ! I know ; the old house, 
hey?" 

Hardy replied in the affirmative, and they 
separated. 

There were now but two partners of the 
house there, and he soon stood before them 
to deliver letters from the third member of 
the firm, and from their other correspondents 
in Jamaica, and to give an account of his 
stewardship. He did it in few words — 
simple, and to the point, shewing a perfect 
understanding of the matters in which he 
had been engaged. He did not speak of his 
illness ;. but one of the gentlemen said, 
" You are thin, I am glad, however, to see 
you look so well ; we heard you had been 
laid up." 
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^* I had a fever, sir, but the voyage has 
quite restored me. I never felt better than 
just now." 

*^ Quite able for work at once ? " 

" Perfectly so ; but I think before begin- 
ning of taking a run down into the country 
to see a relative." 

^^Ay, by the bye, I remember. Letters 
came for you after you had sailed ; they were 
returned to the address which you left." 

*' It is so long since I have had any news 
of my uncle, that I should like very much 
now to visit him." 

*^ But must it be immediately ? Some of 
us have been working double tides to keep a 
place open for you in the office, and if you 
could defer your trip for a few months it 
would suit us better." 

^' Certainly I should wish to accommodate 
my time to yours," Hardy replied, after a 
minute's reflection, *^ But let me remind you 
that you led me to expect, on my return from 
Jamaica, a great improvement in my pros- 
pects here." 
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" Yes, yes ! We can get the work done 
wHch we offer you for one hundred and fifty 
pounds a year — ^we propose to give you two 
hundred pounds." 

I believe that had Hardy had his two 
hundred pounds paid him in Jamaica, in his 
pocket, he would not have accepted the 
proposal without first making his intended 
visit to his uncle ; but in his present circum- 
stances, a poorer man than when he went 

• abroad, the commonest prudence bade him 
close with it, and he d^d so. 

This important affair so quickly arranged, 
he left the private oflSce, and went to shake 
hands with those of his former confreres of 
the quill who still remained in the counting- 
hoifse. There were but few changes. He 
looked to Gordon's old comer with a tender 

. emotion which was unusual to him ; he felt 
how much he should have to tell that Mend, 
were he but there ; and then, he felt, how 
little he should dare to tell him, and, with a 
sigh, he went away. 

VOL. I. T 
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He directed his steps to some of the more 
quiet streets, where so many moderate-sized 
houses, with a card in the paxlout window, 
announce to the lonely clerk, or young ap- 
prentice, that in any of them he will find 
the two little rooms which must be his 
substitute for a home. He thought he 
should like a street a little more genteel than 
that in which he had lived before — an abode 
a little better than his old one. But after 
all — ^and nothing can more strongly mark the 
heart's inclination to bestow that name of 
home on some peculiar spot; to cling, as 
Addison says, even to the rugged stump of 
a tree which we have been in the habit of 
seeing — after all, he made only a tour of the 
superior streets; he went back to his old 
inferior one. 

His salary was so much raised that he 
could have afforded to pay for gentility ; he 
was not influenced by motives of economy — 
no, he felt simply that he should like to be 
where he had been — ^to see a face which he 
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had seen before, though it were only the 
rather foolish face of his former landlady. 
That &ce lighted up when she opened her 
door to him with something more brilliant 
than he had ever until then beheld in it, and 
the gleam gave him the first touch of plea- 
sure on his return to his native land. 

" Eh, Mr. Hardy ! " she screamed, " I 
never thought to see you again. I am glad, 
surely ! " 

" Well, can you take me in ? " 
" Eh, no ! I am so sorry — ^both my rooms 
are engaged." 

" Can you tell me then where to go ? " 
"Yes, sure — there's Mrs. Bismark has 
lately, gone into a new house in the next 
street, will you try her ? " 

" I will — give me the number ; " and so, 
with a few words more, he took his leave. 

He recalled as he went along all that he 
had heaird about the struggling widow of the 
man to whose place in the counting-house he 
had succeeded, and he was pleased with the 

T 2 
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fsLVScy of there being a kind of poetical jnsiice 
in his assisting her to live. He did not kno^ 
how Gordon had pleaded that the Jamaica 
business should be given to her brother, 
otherwise the poetical justice would have 
appeared more remarkable. He quickly 
agreed with her at her own terms^ and in a 
few hours'his chests and boxes firom the ship 
were under her roof and he was getting his 
little affairs into order. 

He found this widow of the broken mer- 
chant and ruined clerk striving in such toils 
and meshes of poverty as never trammel the 
bom poor — ^the wearers of rags. Their wants 
are less grinding on the heart and soul. 
There is a straightforwardness in their po- 
verty which makes it more easily dealt with 
by its possessor. Yes, by its possessor^-^for 
th^e are as many ways of being poor as of 
beiDg rich ; consequently poverty, Uke riches, 
is a possession. 

Iniia grindiag, wearing Hfe, iiideed, had 
Mrs. Ksmaxk spent many years, but withal 
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she was bringing up her children well, and 
some of her boys had begun to relieve her 
from the burthen of providing for them. 
Her principal stay, however, was her excel- 
lent brother, the young man for whom Gordon 
had spoken, who was still only a clerk on a 
poor salary. With her then Hardy settled — 
commenced his labours in the counting- 
house, and found himself at once fully 
occupied. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

" The hinds how blest, who ne'er broiled 
To quit their hamlet's hawthorn wild ; 
Nor haunt the crowd, nor tempt the main 
For splendid care and guilty gain ! 
Ko riot mars the simple fare 
That o*er a glimmering hearth they share, 
Nor fell disease before his time, 
Hastes to consume life's golden prime." 

WABTON. 

The months are passing away which are 
to bring the period of Benjamin Hardy's 
visit to his uncle. Six are gone ; and yet, 
it has not come. The house has had such a 
press of West Indian business, that he could 
not be spared. 

In the meantime he has written several 
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letters to his uncle, and has had replies. 
The first of these gave him the sad tidings 
of Mr. Aveley^s death — old tidings then, 
indeed; but causing him much serious 
thought, and many deep regrets. Next 
followed the intelligence of his daughter's 
voyage to India. Long- he mused on this ; 
but it did not occur to him to make further 
inquiries, thus he remained in complete 
ignorance of his uncle's kindness to her, and 
of her stay in his house. 

John Hardy's letters were so kind in their 
tone, though they were short, that Benjamin 
began to question whether he and Ned had 
been right in their early love of indepen- 
dence; whether there was not something 
which might have made dependence sweet in 
their old home — ^the worth of an unselfish 
heart. But if he was glad that his letters 
gave pleasure, and were answered affec- 
tionately, he was also surprised to find that 
the pervading tone of the old man's replies 
was indicative of a happier frame of mind — 
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or rather, of a livelier sense of happiness 
than he had remarked in him at any time. 
What could be the cause of this he asked. 
Was he not in precisely the same state in 
which he left him? No. There was one 
change. He had built himself a new house. 
Benjamin could hardly think that that would 
mako him very much happier, and only said 
to himself, *^ He had a right to spend his 
money as he likes, and please himself; but I 
am sorry about this whim of building, I 
shall never like to live in this village, I 
think ; no, not now that Mr. Aveley is dead, 
and Miss Aveley gone." 

He sighed deeply as he said this, for 
never did her image now present itself to 
him, but shame and self-upbraiding followed ; 
and strange to say, the image of Eugenia 
came with hers. It happened that just at 
the time when he received his uncle's first 
letter, he received also a blank cover from 
Jamaica, enclosing his two hundred poimds . 
I shall not dwell on all the pain that money 
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cost him. I leave him to his reflections, and 
hasten to John Hardy, whose new house 
must be spoken of. 

This house caused a vast amount of discus- 
sion. The village being in a valley, of 
course its inhabitants approved of a valley. 
In the valley John Hardy had lived; but 
now, forsooth, he must perch himself on the 
hill ! And in such a position that he could 
not see the village ! 

^* And what would he see, pray ? " every- 
body asked everybody. 

" Oh, he had a pretty good view, it must 
be confessed. There were the castle and 
woods to be seen, and Downes house,; and, 
yes, like a nest among leaves, Mr. Aveley's 
old cottage with the great trees shading it. 
But what was that for a sight, compared 
with the liveliness of the village ? There 
was every day the stage to change horses. 
There were very often carriages passing 
through with visitors to Lord Woreham, or 
to Lady Hoodborough. No coach, no car- 
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riage would ever go up the hill to pass 
his door ! 

"Well^ John Hardy did not care for that. 
His house was finished; he sat in his new 
parlour, and on the table before him lay a 
manuscript volume. A manuscript ? Surely 
he is not going to turn literary ? No. Yet 
it is strange that he had fallen on a device 
which the greatest of literary artists in 
the thing which he called love, made his 
hero practise. John Hardy had never heard 
of such a man as Jean Jacques Bousseau, 
and had he known anything of his ways, 
would have felt infinite scorn for his method 
of loving; yet he had done precisely what 
Eousseau's hero did. He wrote out fairly in 
a book the letters which were his most pre- 
cious treasures. 

The manuscript voliraie contained a copy 
of Harriet's letters to him; and evening 
after evening were its pages turned, whilst 
the originals, safe and unworn, were kept 
under lock and key. 
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Had the curious reader seen that manu- 
script volmme, he would have known a hun- 
dred interesting little things about India, as 
well as about Miss Aveley, which I shall 
omit. He would have heard what a splendid 
city Calcutta is ; in what quarter of it she 
staid, and whether she was introduced at 
Government house. Would l^ve learnt that 
in India a stranger is called griffin and 
luncheon tiffin^ so that he would no longer 
have wondered at the immense superiority of 
mind which Indians display over the other 
inhabitants of this island, when they return 
to it. 

Then the precise spot at which Colonel 
Aveley met his niece would have been re- 
vealed to him, with the name of the station 
at which Lady Anne was, and that of a 
ruined city near it. All which — ^with croco- 
diles, tigers, and much more — I devoutly 
hold to have been in Harrietts letters, yet I 
do not hold myself bound to report. 

So let honest John read them. And now 
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and then, when his heart overflows, and he 
must have sympathy, let him call in his <dd 
housekeeper. At such times, whilst she 
mends a stocking, he gets on boldly in a 
loud clear voice, until towards the end of a 
letter. Then the darning is forgotten, old 
Kary's hands lie idle in her lap, in her 
admiration at what she hears I he has 
reached the point where Harriet begins to 
pour out all her grateful tenderness before 
repeating her farewell. He becomes husky, 
has to clear his throat very often, and the 
housekeeper wipes her eyes with the stock- 
ing in her forgetfulness. 

After a pause, there was generally a little 
conversation. At first it was — " her uncle is 
a great gentleman, you see, and married to 
Lord Woreham's sister." 

"Well, I am sure, master,'' the house- 
keeper replied, " no one would have thought 
it, so kind and humble as she was." 

There was a letter on which the house- 
keeper's comment was, " It is very thought- 
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ful of her to make enqiiiries about Mr. 
Benjamin.^^ 

"Oh, you see," her master replied, 
" she happened to meet on board the ship 
a young man who knew him in Liverpool, 
and an acddent caused her to have some 
talk with ihim; now, she often mentions 
Benjamin." 

" Well, sir, returned she, " I have always 
thought it strange that Mr. Benjamin nev^ 
wrote to you." 

" I think, Mary," he answered humbly, 
"that I was wrong in distrusting Ben so 
much, about being proud and having n^ 
affection for me. He has written to .me 
since he came back from the West Indies ; 
he is very well, and doing well, and is 
coming to see us. 

"I am very glad, very glad indeed, to 
Jbiearthat. When will it be, air? I paust 
get things in order for him." 

"He will l6t us know, I daare say, 
before he comes; and we muat try to 
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give lim a little feast, Mary, on his return 
to us." 

" Surely, sir, we will do that." 

The good woman then went her way, pon- 
dering on what should be done that would 
be best, when the time arrived for killing 
the fatted calf; for to her simple percep- 
tions, Benjamin's going away from so good 
a man as her master, made him a very suit- 
able representative of the Prodigal Son. A 
common-place character, one which in spite 
of some excellent reasons given me by Mrs. 
Mary, I disclaim for my hero. And yet — 
but nOr— I will not argue the point with 
either her or myself. 

Whilst she pondered, John Hardy, with 
folded hands resting on his volume, medi- 
tated on the time when there would be the 
meeting so much dearer to him than that 
with Benjamin — the meeting with Harriet. 
Once, when these two names were united in 
his thoughts, he smiled. There came with 
them a hope, to which his wish was father. 
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that the two might meet under his roof, that 
he might persuade them to give themselves 
to him whikt he lived. 

Now, he only sighed when he thought of 
them together. Cast so widely asunder, 
should they ever meet again ? He sighed, 
but it was more in sorrow for Benjamin than 
for himself. 

And now, he retires to taste those slum- 
bers which keep away fell disease. Long 
may they banish it ! Would that I could 
take some bond from fate to secure them to 
him uninterrupted to the end of his life ! 
What, will his good conscience not do so ? 
It might, but then that feeling heart. How, 
in this world of ours in which we are so 
bound up one with another, secure it from 
all shocks? 

" To each lus sufferings — 
The feeling for another's pain, 
The unfeeling for his own." 

But sleep sweetly now — sleep, and dream 
of Harriet's return ! You have ten years 
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of your *^ Golden prime," though a winter 
one, good J(ihn, before you yet. She will 
be here long before they have passed. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

** 'tis a sight to be -w^ith joy perused. 
By all whom sentiment has not abused, 
New fangled sentiment, the boasted grace. 
Of those who never feel in the right place, 
A father blest with an ingenuous son ! '' 

COWPSE. 

Oncb more in the village returned from 
an adventurous flight to West, and before 
taking another to the East, it is fit to visit 
all former friends there. Precedence has 
been given to John Hardy's new house, 
became inclination would have it so. But 
to say the truth, most of our villagers would 
not have valued the privilege of examining 
it from top to bottom, half so highly as that 

VOL. I. V 
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of peeping in at the drawing-room windows 
of Woreham Castle. 

But do not peep — come into that drawing- 
room and satisfy eye and heart with look- 
ing openly and boldly. Fine hangings^ 
splendid mirrors, magnificent furniture, 
luxurious couches, and two persons — ^who 
— yawn. Yawn ? Yes, yawn ! A lord and 
lady may yawn. In fact, between our- 
selves, there are many times in the days of 
the years of lords and ladies, when they 
cannot help yawning. 

Lord Woreham and Lady Charlotte, his 
sister, are in the drawing-room before dinner, 
and it is they who yawn. But their coun- 
tenances brighten a little, for another noble 
personage appears in the room. He is a 
lord who can walk — ^for there are many lords 
who cannot do even that ; this one, so fast 
has time gone, can now walk. It is the 
motherless baby viscount who is brought 
down this day as usual, at the appointed 
hour, for his drawing-room visit. 
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His nurse cries, " now, my lord, go to his 
lordsTup,'' and directs him towards his father. 

But the boy turns to his aunt. She says, 
" you may leave him, Molden, I shall send 
for you when dinner is announced,^' so Mrs. 
Molden makes her courtesy and her exit. 

Lord Woreham's inclination to yawn does 
not seem so completely overcome as Lady 
Charlotte's. Her eyes beam with animation 
and tenderness as she places the child on 
her lap, and presses his dimpled hand to her 
cheek. You feel that there is a true 
woman's heart in her bosom, and you regret 
that fate should not have given her a true 
woman's occupations — ^those of wife and 
mother. 

Yet she is certainly now as well placed as 
if she were wife and mother. She is most 
valuable to her brother. She is his com- 
panion, friend, counsellor ; is the affectionate 
care-taker of his son. In whom could he 
find so many graces and talents to cheer and 
delight him ? — so much kindness to soothe — 

V 2 
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SO much prudence to direct him? Who 
could be so lovingly interested in the well 
being of his heir ? 

Lord "Woreham had never asked himself 
any of these questions. He respected his 
sister, but he also feared her a little. He 
did not acknowledge that it was because she 
was so much cleverer than he, that he stood 
in awe of her ; he said to himself that it 
was because she was older. But Lady Anne 
was some years older than Lady Charlotte, 
yet no feeling of the same kind had ever 
entered his mind with regard to her. No- 
Lady Anne had always flattered him, had 
allowed him to feel, even during his father^s 
life, that he was the head of the family. 
Lady Charlotte was too high-minded to 
follow such an example. 

She tried by every means in her power to 
raise the tone of his character, to improve 
his tastes, and to lead him to useful occupa- 
tions. Difficult task !r— and more difficult 
from her method of endeavouring to accom- 
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plish it. Brought up in tlie school of the 
world, she could only adopt such measures 
as she had there been taught were good; 
these were indirect ones. Had you told her 
there was no royal road to learning, she 
would have believed you! but, had you 
added that there is no aristocratic one to 
virtue, she could not have agreed with you. 

Thus her schemes to lead her brother to 
self-improvement, and to inspire him with 
some generous aspirations, came very short of 
her intentions, because they were grounded 
on false principles. Weak as Lord Woreham 
was in character, and guiltless as he was of 
talent, a simple and sincere appeal to him as 
a man, a father, and a brother, would have 
done more to elevate his mind than any 
plans which she could have devised. 

In order to show all the respect possible 
for the deceased countess to her relations, 
the brother and sister had spent the time 
since her death completely in the country, 
and without visitors. They had not, since 
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they were children, passed so many months 
together ; and certainly Lady Charlotte could 
not have had a more favourable period for 
the exercise of her abilities, and the esta- 
blishment of her influence. 

It has been said that Lord Woreham's 
face brightened a little on the appear- 
ance of his boy. But he had not mind 
enough to discover how to play with a child, 
nor heart enough to prevent him from being 
tired at looking at the sports of one. After 
making a few grimaces, snapping his fingers 
several times, and whistling a little for the 
young viscount, he said he felt very hungry, 
and he thought that the clocks must be 
wrong, and the dinner hour really come. 

Lady Charlotte had not time to reply, for 
he started up, saying, " Yes, I am right, I 
hear Carver coming to announce dinner. 

The door opened — dinner was not an- 
nounced ; the Marquis of Hoodborough was, 
and the clocks were not wrong. 

Lady Charlotte's heart still beat impe- 
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tuously on the appearance of this man, after 
any lengthened absence ; but the effort to 
overcome her emotion cost her less and less^ 
and even whilst her brother and he ex- 
changed a rapid greeting, she had time to 
subdue herself, not only in seeming, but in 
reality. Lord Hoodborough turned quickly 
to her to make the usual enquiries about her 
health, and doing so, his countenance ex. 
pressed all his admiration of her more un- 
disguisedly, than it had ever done since his 
marriage. It might be that the feeling was 
more strongly awakened by the pleasing 
picture which she presented at that moment 
with the infant standing on her lap, and 
resting his head on her shoulder. 

But the expression of admiration passed 
into one of profound regret, almost of 
anguish, which he did not try to hide from 
Lady Charlotte ; then with a sigh, he turned 
away from her. Lord Woreham was not so 
destitute of parental pride as not to expect 
an observation on his viscount, and finding 
that none came, he had to beg for it. 
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" Oh, he is a sweet boy," said the mar- 
quis, " I am sure I But you know, having 
no children myself, I am of course, not very 
fond of them," and he laughed with a slight 
pretence of scorn. 

"Ah, well — ^I can imagine that; I did 
not care about them myself formerly," re- 
plied the earl. 

Then the subject was changed by Lady 
Charlotte's asking Lord Hoodborough when 
he had come, for the marchioness, she said 
had not told her he was coming when she 
last saw her. 

" No ; I came down imexpectedly about 
some leases of Lady Hoodborough's. I only 
arrived this morning, and I shall go away 
to-morrow, unless you and Lord Woreham 
will dine with us." 

" We have not been going out, nor have 
we had any company," Lady Charlotte re- 
plied. 

" No — it has been wretchedly dull for us,'' 
interposed Lord Woreham, " and could you 
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not, out of common charity, stay with us 
for the rest of this day ? " 

*^I should be too happy to do so," the 
marquis answered, " but I fear I must go 
back to Downes house; I shall be waited 
for. The marchioness keeps strict order in 
her independent establishment, that does not 
quite suit me, so I shall depart in the 
morning, imless you say that you will come 
to us." 

" Since Lord Hoodborough makes his stay 
depend on us, Charlotte, we must dine with 
him, I think," said Lord Woreham. 

" Certainly, if you think it right," re- 
plied she. 

"I think it quite right," the marquis 
rejoined gaily, " and so, my dear Woreham, 
that is settled ; and let there be an end to 
your monastic seclusion." 

In the few minutes that intervened before 
the marquis took his leave to gallop back to 
Downes house, some compliments were paid 
him on the reputation which he was rapidly 
gaining as a speaker in the Upper House. 
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"Charlotte is so good as to read your 
speeches to me sometimes," said Lord Wore- 
ham, " and Lady Hoodborough and she often 
talk of them. The marchioness is not at all 
on your side in politics, but Charlotte is 
always so." 

"Indeed? I should have thought that 
Lady Charlotte would not have been on 
my side in anything," and as he said this 
with peculiar emphasis, he drew nearer 
to her, and stooping down, he put one of 
his fingers into the rosy hands of the boy 
still on her knee. 

" Oh, yes ! I assure you Charlotte is not 
a whig, and is still less likely to be one since 
she reads your speeches; next session I 
hope I shall hear you as well as read you." 

" You make me tremble at the thought of 
being under your critical powers," the mar- 
quis answered, and after a little badinage he 
departed. 

And now came the happy announcement ; 
the bell rang for the nurse, the child was 
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carried oflF, and Lord Woreham gave his arm 
to his sister to conduct her to the dining- 
room. He enjoyed dinner even more than 
he anticipated when he felt so very hungry ; 
the prospect of a change in the dull life 
which he had led, inspiriting him to do 
justice to the viands. 

He began to think of what this change 
might end in; and after the servants had 
gone, Lady Charlotte was not very highly 
gratified by the apparent result of his cogita- 
tions. If it were not the result, it at least 
showed the tendency of his thoughts and 
wishes. 

"Charlotte," he said, "I think Lord 
Hoodborough meant by ^ monastic seclusion ' 
that we were carrying the thing rather too 
far, in remaining so much at home without 
having made, any change for so long a time." 

" Perhaps so. But you would not now 
wish to go to town before Christmas, I 
suppose?" 

" Oh, no I by no means ; I was not think- 
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ing of town, but of our having some com- 
pany. What should you think of our 
asking Miss Eliza and Miss Hester Downes, 
to begin with ? That will not be like having 
a great dinner party, you know, and it will 
be a little change — ^a little variety for us." 

There were no tactics on Lord Woreham's 
part, in this method of operating, and pre- 
mising in that way is always puzzling to a 
tactician; Lady Charlotte was one, it has 
been intimated. She remembered but too 
distinctly, the very open flirtations of Miss 
Hester Downes with the earl, her very 
deliberate exhibitions of tenderness for him 
in his days of bachelorhood, and she had 
learnt after she had been a short time with 
him again, that even then, his state of 
widowhood was not without the same grati- 
fications. 

Through her maid she had discovered the 
fair Hester's visit to Lord Woreham before 
his wife's interment, and before her own 
arrival from town. This information roused 
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in her much indignation against her former 
indiscreet, if not indelicate Mend. But it 
never occurred to her to express frankly 
this feeling. She chose rather to weary 
herself by a system of constant watchfulness 
and counteraction. She managed this so 
well indeed, her brother not being gifted 
with much penetration, that he was not 
aware of it. It had, however, the dangerous 
consequence of rendering tenfold dearer that 
consolation for his sorrows in the form of 
large doses of adulation, which the fair 
Hester could then only administer very 
rarely. 

Lady Charlotte was chagrined and morti- 
fied by her brother's intimation of his wishes 
respecting the Misses Downes. It showed 
plainly whither his thoughts turned. Showed 
of how little value her society was, in com- 
parison with that in which his vanity 
was fed; and this made her suspect that 
there had been something wrong in her 
plan. Prudence counselled candour and 
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boldness, and to say at once to him, 
"brother, you are thinking of marrying 
again! " 

She said this, instead of replying to his 
request. The effect was startling. He did 
not know that he had been thinlfing of 
marrying again, and thus what was really in 
his mind was revealed to him. 

The consequence was a long, frank, judi- 
cious discussion, led and directed by Lady 
Charlotte. She \ . obliged, however, to 
refrain in it from any remarks disparaging 
to the taste, judgment, and excellent quali- 
ties of the fair Hester. They would not, 
she soon discovered, have had a good effect. 
She therefore dwelt mostly on worldly con- 
siderations, such as respect for the relatives 
of the late Lady Woreham, who had it in 
their power to add very considerably to the 
fortune of the child whom she left. 

With regard to the child, she spoke as 
her heart prompted, that was feelingly and 
fondly of her desire to fulfil a mother's 
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duties to him. The end of all this was, 
that she won from Lord Woreham a promise 
not to many for two years at least, unless 
she released him from his obligation ; " for 
you know," he said^ " you may, my dear 
Charlotte, yourself, marry before that time, 
and then I should be obliged to choose a 
mother for my dear little fellow." 

She had almost replied, " you must choose 
a much wiser one than Hester Downes," 
but she checked herself; and after a pause 
she answered, but with some emotion, " No, 
PhiKp ; no I I am quite sure I shall never 
marry now ; give me your promise again." 

He renewed it on his honour, and she was 
delighted with her victory. She persuaded 
him that he had acted quite from his own 
conviction* of what was due to his station 
and to his son ; and then, she talked to him 
of all they should do for the boy, educating 
him happily together. He was interested 
in what she said, and felt proud of himself. 
When the subject was exhausted, she pro- 
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posed of herself to call on Miss Eliza and 
Miss Hester Downes, and give them an 
invitation to dinner. The brother and 
sister then embraced affectionately and sepa- 
rated for the night* 
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'* These Tohniiet contain much valuable matter. The letters which George, 
Ant Marquis of Backingham, laid by as worthy of preservation, have some claim 
to see the light, for he held more than one office in the State, and consequently 
kept up a communication with a great number of historical personages. He 
himself was twice Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, first, under Lord Rockingham, and 
secondly, under Pitt ; his most constant coirespondents were his two brothers, 
William and Thomas Grenville, both of whom spent the chief part of their lives 
in official employments, and of whom the former is sufficiently known to fame 
as Lord Grenville. The staple of the book is made up of these family documents, 
but there are also to be found interspersed with the Grenville narrative, letters 
frOm every man of note, dating from the death of the elder Pitt to the end of 
the century. There are three periods upon which they shed a good deal of light. 
The formation of the Coalition Ministry in 1783, the illness of the King in 1788, 
and the first war with Republican France. Lord Grenvilie's letters to his brother 
afford a good deal of information on the machinations of the Prince's party, and 
the conduct of the Prince and the Duke of York during the King's illness." — The 
Timm. 

*< A very remarkable and valuable publication. The Duke of Buckingham hat 
himself undertaken the task of forming a history from the papers of his grand- 
father and great-uncle, the Earl Temple (first Marqnis of Buckingham), and Lord 
Gienville, of the days of the second Wm. Pitt. The letters which are given to 
ttie public in these yoluroea, extend over an interval oommencing with 1788, and 
ending with 1800. in that interval events occurred which can never lose their 
intereat as incidents in the history of England. The Coalitioo Ministry and its 
^ianissal by the Kiq^--^e resistaiiee •f the Sotareiga and PHI to Uie affoits of 
iht disearded ministers to force ihemsdvea again into <dlice Iha giwft eaa* 
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THE COURT AND CABINETS OP GEORGE III. 

OPINIONS OF TBS P1ISS8— CONTINUBD. 

•tS'iaticBil quettion of the Regency which iroie upon the King's disastrous maUidy 
— 4he contest upon that question between the heir apparent and the ministers 
of the Crown — the breaking out of the French Revolution, and the consequent 
entrance of England upon the great European war, — these, with the union 
with Ireland, are political movements every detail of which possesses the deepest 
interest. In these volumes, details, then guarded with the most anxious care 
from all eyes but those of the privileged few, are now for the first time given to 
the public. The most secret history of many of the transactions is laid bare. 
It is not possible tr> conceive contemporary history more completely exemplified. 
From such materials it was not possible to form a work that would not possess 
the very highest interest. The Duke of Buckingham has, however, moulded his 
materials with no ordinary ability and skill. The connecting narrative is written 
both with judgment and vigour— not unfrequently in a style that comes up to 
the highest order of historiod composition — especially in some of the sketches of 
personal character. There is scarcely a single individual of celebrity throughout 
the period from 1782 to 1800 who is not introduced into these pages; amongst 
others, besides the King and the various members of the royal family, are Rock- 
ingham, Shelbume, North, Thurlow, Loughborough, Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, Burke, 
Portland, Sydney, Fitzwilliam, Tierney, Buckingham, Grennlle, Grey, Malmes- 
bury, Wilberforce Burd<ett, Fitzgibbon, Grattan, Flood, Comwallis, the Beresfords, 
the Ponsonbys, the Wellesleys, Ate."— JKfomfn^ Herald, 

** These memoirs are among the most valuable materials for history that have 
recently been brought to light out of the archives of any of our great families. 
The period embraced by the letters is from the beginning of 1782 to the close 
of 1799, comprising the last days of the North Administration, the brief life of 
the Rockingham, and the troubled life of the Shelbume Ministry, the stormy 
career of the Coalition of '83, the not less stormy debates and intrigues which 
broke out on the first insanity of the King, the gradual modifications of Pitt's first 
Ministry, and the opening days of the struggle with France after her first great 
revolution. Of these the most valuable illustrations concern the motives of Fox 
in withdrawing from Shelbume and joining with North against him, the desperate 
intriguing and deliberate bad faith of the King exerted against the Coalition, and 
the profligacy and heartlessness of the Prince of Wales and his brother all through 
the Regency debates. On some incidental subjects, also, as the afiiiira of Irelsnd, 
the Warren Hastings trial* the Fitzgerald outbreak, the Union, the sad vicissitudes 
and miseries of the last dajrs of the old French monarchy, &c., the volumes supply 
illustrative facts and comments of much interest." — Examiner. 

** This valuable contribution to the treasures of historic lore, now for the 
first time produced from the archives of the Buckingham family displays the 
action of the different parties in the State, throws great light on the pergonal 
character of the King, as well as on the share which he took in the direction of 
public affairs, and incidentally reveals many facts hitherto but imperfectly known 
or altogether unknown. In order to render the contents of the letters more 
intelligible, the noble Editor has, with great tact and judgment, set them out in 
a kind of historical framework, in which the leading circumstances under which 
they were written are briefly indieated*— the result being a happy combination of 
the completeness of historical narrative with the freshness of original thought 
and of contemporaneous record"-^ John Bull 

^ These volumes are a treasure for the politician, and a mine of wealth for the 
historian."— ^H/annia. 
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From Blackwood's Magazinb. — ** This biography cannot fail to attract the 
deep attention of the public. We are boutid to say, that as a political biography 
vre have rarely, if ever, met ?rith a book more dextefously handled, or more 
replete with interest. The history of the famous session of 1846, as writtea by 
Disraeli in that brilliant and pointed style of which he is so consummate a master, 
is deeply interesting. He has traced this memorable struggle with a vivacity and. 
power unequalled as yet in any narrative of Parliamentary proceedings.'' 

From Trs Dublin UNivERsrrr Maoaxinb.— ** A political biography ot 
Lord George Bentinck by Mr. Disraeli roust needs be a work of interest and 
'importance. Either the subject or the writer would lie sufficient to invest it 
with both — the combination surrounds it with peculiar attractions. In this 
most interesting volume Mr. Disraeli has produced a memoir of his friend in 
'which he has combined the warmest enthusiasm of affectionate attachment with 
the calmness of the critic." 

FftOM Thb Morning Herald — ** Mr. Disraeli*s tribute to the memory of 
his departed friend is as graceful and as touching as it is accurate and impaitiaL 
No one of Lord George Bentinck's colleagues could have been selected, who, 
from his high literary attainments, his personal intimacy, and party associations, 
would have done such complete jusiice to the memory of a friend and Parlla^ 
.mentary associate. Mr. Disraeli has here presented us with the very type and 
■embodiment of what history should be. His sketch of the condition of parties 
is seasoned with some of tliose piquant personal episodes of party manceuvres 
'and private intrigues, in the author's happiest and most captivating vein« which 
= convert the dry details of politics into a sparkling and agreeable narrative." 
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''This work ought to have a place in every political library. It gives a coou 
.plete view of the sentiments and opinions by whieh the policy of Lord 
;PaInaerstun has been dictated as a diplomatist and statesman." — Ckroniele. 
i '* This is a remarkable and seasonable pubUcatioa ; but it is something more-^ 
it is a valuable addition to the historical treasures of our country during moie 
than forty of the most memorable years of our annals. We earnestly recommend 
•the vohimp to ireneral perusal. "-^»V/fl»w/i7n7. 
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" A ftidnafing book. The history of such a woman aa the beaniifnl, nspiMve^ 
leamest, and affectionate Marie de Medicis conid only be done justice to by a 
female pen, impelled by all the strnpatbtes of womanhood, bnt strengthened by 
ian erodiiion by which it is not in every case accompanied. In Miaa Pardoe the 
.unfoftimate Qoeen has foond both these requisites, and the resalt baa been • 
biography combining the attractiveness of romance with the relinblenesa of hi». 
iory» and which, tidcing a plaee midway between the * frescoed galleries' of 
flfaierry, and the 'philosophic watch-tower of Otiizot/ has all the pictorial brilfiaa^ 
p{ the one, with much of the refleetive speculation of the other.** — Daily Nimt, 
I *'A valuable, well-written, and elaborate biography, dispbying an nnonal 
AiBonnt of industry and research."^ — Morninff Ckroniele, 

*'A careful and elaborate historical composition, rich in personal Anecdote. 
Nowhere can a more intimate acquaintance be obtained with the principal eventa 
«nd leading personages of the first half of the 17th century." — Morninff PoHL 
, '"A work of high litersry and historical merit. Rarely have the strange 
Ticissitades of romance been more intimately blended with the facts of rol 
history than in the life of Marie de Medicis ; nor has the difficult problem of 
combining with the fidelity of biography the graphic power of dramatic delineation 
been often more successfully solved than by the talented author of the volumes 
before us. As a personal narrative, Miss Pardee's admirable biography possesses 
the most absorbing and constantly sustained interest ; as a historical record of the 
events of which it treats, its merit is of no ordinary description." — John BulL 
^ ** A life more dramatic than that of Marie de Medicis has seldom been written ; 
one more imperially tragic, never. The j>eriod of French history chosen by If isa 
Pardoe is rich in all manner of associations, and brings together the loftiest 
names and most interesting events of a stirring and dazzling epoch. She has 
been, moreover, exceedingly fortunate in her materials. A manuscript of the Com- 
mande'ur de Rambure, Gentleman of the Bedchamber under the Kings Henry IV., 
Lonis XIII., and Louis XIV., consisting of the memoirs of the writer, with all 
the most memorable events which took place during the reigns of those three 
Mijesties, from the year 1594 to that of 1660, was phiced at her disposal by 
M. de la Plane, Member of the Institnt Royal de la Prance. This valnable 
record is very voluminous, and throws a flood of light on every transaction. Of 
this important docnment ample use has been judidoosly made by Miss Pardoe ; 
and her narrative, accordingly, has a fulness and particularity possessed by none 
other, and which adds to the dramatic interest of the subject. The work is very 
•elegantly written, and. will be read with delight. It forma another monnment W 
the worthiness of female intellect in the ags we live fau'*— /iftnlwitol Nmm. 
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The fi^nmess d^berkirch, being the intimate friend of the Bmpress of finsria, 
wife of Paul I^ and the eonfidential companion of the Duchesi of BoailKm, 
her facilities for ohtainiag information retpecUng the moat jirivate affairs of ine' 
firincipal Courts of Earope, render her Memoirs nnrivalled as a book of interest-j 
tog anecdotes of the royal« aoble, and other celebrated individuals who ilounshedj 
oo the continent during the latter part of the last centnry. Among the royal per-j 
aonages introduced to the reader in this work* are Louis XVI^ Marie Antoinette,; 
Philip 8galit4 and all the Princes of France then living— Peter' the Great, thel 
Empress Catherine» the fimperor Paul, and his sons Constantine aod Alexander,; 
of Russia — -Yrederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia — ^The Emperor! 
Joseph 11. of Austria— Gustayus HI. of Sweden — Princess Christina of Saxony—I 
Sqbieski, and Czartoriski of Poland — and the Princes of Brunswick and Wurtem-, 
bei^g. Araoi^ the remaiiLable persons are the Princes and Princesses de Lamballe,; 
de Ligne and Galitzin — the Dukes and Duchesses de Choiseul, de Mazarin, dej 
Boufflers, de la Valli^e, de Guiche, de Penthi^re, and de Polignao — Cardinal del 
Rohan, Marshals Biron and d'Harcourt, Count de Staremberg, Baroness del 
Kmdeaer, Madame Geoffrin, Tafleyrand, Mirabean, and Necker — with Cloiiht 
Cagliostro, Mesmer, Yestria, and Madame Mara; and the work also includes j 
such literary celebrities as Voltaire, Condorcet, de la Harpe,de Beaumarcfhais^' 
Sonsaean, Lavater, BemooiUi, Raynal, de I'Ep^, Huber, Gothe, Wieland, Male-, 
aherbes, Marmontel, de StaiSl and de Genlis; with some singular disclosurea: 
respecting those celebrated Englishwomen, Elizabeth Chudleigl]^ Duchesa of| 
Kingston, and Lady Craven, Margravine of Anspach. | 

^^e BafBoen d*Olieririrch, whow remarkable Hemoirs are here given to the j^vUlc^ Mwj 
orach of coartt and covniera, aod her Hemoira are Ailed with a variety of anecdotes, Kott 
•lone of lorda aod ladiea, but of emperors and empresses, kings and queens, and reigning; 
princes and princesses. As a picture of society anterior to the French Resolution, the hook! 
is the latent and most perfect production of 1u kind extant \ and as such, besides Its minor! 
value as a book of amusement, it possesses a major value ss a work of Information, whk!h,ln 
the Interest of historical tmtb, Is, without exaggeration, almost localeulable.'*— Qteerasr. 

'■Thoroughly genuine and unaffected, these Memoirs display the whole mind of a woouin; 
who was well worth knowing, and relate a large part of her experience among people with- 
whose names and characters the world will be at all times busy. A keen obserr«r, and by; 
position thrown In the high places of the world, the Baronesa d'Oberkireh was the veryt 
woman to write Memoirs that would interest future generationa. We commend theae 



volumes roost heartily to every reader. They are a perfect magaxlne of pleasant anecdotiea 
•nd Interesting characteristic things. We lay down these charming volumes with regret. 
They wiU entertain the most fa&tidioos readers, and instruct the moat tnforBed.**->&MHitoir. 



«* An intensely interesting •atoblography.*'— ifomiiv Chnndida, 

** A valuable addition to the pcfsoiial histonr of an important period. The vahunes deserve j 
general popularity.**— IkiMjp JVewt. 

*' One of the most interesting pieces of contemporary history, and one of the riclieet J 

eoUectione of remarkable anecdotes and valuable reminltcences ever produced."— ^oAM BmU» • 
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'' A momoir of high profeMioDBl and general interest/'^Afont/ii^ Peat. 

" These memoirs convey a graphic, and, we beliere, faithful picture of the 
etftshrated John Abernetby. Vie volumes are written in a popular style, and will 
afbrd to the general reader mnch instraetion and entertainment.*'— J7<r«iML 

«* This is a book which onght to be read by every one. The professional man 
win And in it the career of one of the most illustrioas professors of medicine of 
evr own or of any other age — the student of intellectual science the propress of a* 
trnly profonnd phiiosopner — ana ail, the lesson afforded by a good man's life. 
Ahmethy's memory is worthy of a good biographer, and happily it has fonnd 
one. Mr. Macilwain writes well ; and evidently, in giving the history of his 
leased friend, he executes a labour of love. The arrangement of bis matter is 
cxeeDeni: so happily interwoven irith narrative, anecdotes, often comical eaoiigh, 
ad deep reflection, aa to carry a reader forward irrenstibly.''— 5/aiMterdl 
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''Baglish readers have long been indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Howitt They 
have now increased our obligations by presenting us with this most charming and 
Taloable work, hy means of which the great majority of the reading poblic will 
he, far the first time, made acquainted with the rich stores of intellectual wealth 
long garnered in the literature and beautiful romance of Northern Europe, 
from the famous Edda, whose origin is lost in antiquity, dovm to the novels of 
Miss Bremer and Baroness Knorring, the prose and poetic vrritings of Denmark, 
Korway, Sweden, and Iceland are here introduced to us in a manner at onoe 
singularly comprehensive and concise. It is no dry enumeration of names, but 
the very marrow and spirit of the various works displayed before us. We have 
old halLsds and fairy tales, always fascinating ; we have scenes from playa, and 
aeleotions from the poets, with most attractive biographies of great bicb. The 
iOBgs and ballads are translated with exquisite poetic heauty."-*5Bfs. 

^ A hook fhll of informatioiH-*«Bd as such, a welcome addition to our literatrnv. . 
The translations-— especially of some of the ballads and other 
eoCed with spixit and taste.''— ^M«ii«tff». 



HISTORY AND BTOGRAPHY. 



MEMOIRS AND CX)RKESPONDENCB OF 

MAJOR GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., 

ENVOY AT THE COURT OF LUCKNOW. 

EDITSD BY J. H. BTOCQtJEIiEB, ESQ^ 

At the request of the Daughters of the late General, from Private Papers and 
Official Documents in their possession. 2 vols. Svo., with Portrait. 



MILITARY LIFE IW ALGERIA. 

BY THE COUNT P. DB CASTETiTiATOS. 2 vola. 218. 

** We commend this book as really worth perusal. The Tolomes make ns 
familiarly acquainted with the nature of Algerian experience. Cbangarnier, 
Cavaignac, Canrobert, Lamoriciere, and St. Arnaud are brop^^^ t prominently 
before the reader." — Examiner. 

** These volumes will be read with extraordinary interest. The vivid manner 
in which the author narrates his adventures, and the number of personal anecdotea 
that lie tells, engage the reader'a attention in an extraordinary manner."-* 
Sun^^ IHmes, 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 

AN ENGLISH SOLDIER 

IN THE UNITED STATES' ARMY. 8 vols. Sla. 

* The novelty characterising these interesting volumes is likely to secure them 
many readers. In the first place, an account of the internal organization, the 
manners and customs of the United States' Federal Army, is in itself, a novelty, 
and a still greater novelty is to have this account rendered by a man who had 
served in the English before joining the American army, and who can give his 
report after having every opportunity of comparison. The author went through 
the Mexican campaign with General Scott, and his volumes contain much descrip- 
tive matter concerning battles, sieges, and marches on Mexican territory, besides 
their sketches of the normal chronic condition of a United States' soldier in time of 
peace." — Daify News, 

HISTORY OF THE 

BRITISH CONQUESTS IN INDIA. 

BY HOBAOE ST. JOHN. 2 vols. 2l0. 
** A work of great and permanent historical value and interest." — Post, 
'* The style is graphic and spirited. The facts are well related and artistically 
grouped. The narrative is always readable and interesting." — Atkenaum* 

HISTOHY OF CORFU; 

AND OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 
BY TiTFiUT. H. J. W, JEBVIS^ Boyal ArtUlery. 1 roL lOs. ed. 
*' Written with great care and research, and including probably all the 
particulars of any moment in the history of Corfu." — Jthefunim, 



S HURST AND BIACHBTl'S NKW PUBLICATIONS. 



CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. 

BY JAMBS BBUCB. 2v6Ib. SIb» 

This work comprises Biographies of the following Classie and Hittorie Per« 
sonages: — Sappho, iEiop, Pythagoras, Aspasia, Milto, Agesilans, Socrates, PlaAo, 
Alcibiadesy Helen of Troj, Alexander the Great^ Demetrius PoUorcetea, Sdpio 
Afrieanoa, Syila, Cleopatra, Julias Cscsar, Augustus, Tiberius, Germaniens, 
Caligula, LoUia Paulina, Caesonia, Boadicea, Agrippina, Poppsea. Otho, Com- 
modus, Caracalla, Heliogabalus, Zenolna, Julian the Apostate, Eudocia, Theodora, 
Charlemagne, Abelard and Heloiae, Elizabeth of Hungary, Dante, Kobert Braoe, 
Ignea de Castro, Agnes Sorel, Jane Shore, Lucrezia Borgia, Anne Bullen, Diaam 
of Poitiers, Catherine de Medicis, Queen EBzabeth, Mary Queen of Seots, 
Cenrantes, Six Kenelm Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, Ninon de 
TEnclos, Mile, de Montpensier, the Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Matnteaon, 
Catharine of Russia, and Madame de Stael. 

" A Book which has many merits, most of all, that of a fresh and nnhaekoied 
subject The volumes are the result of a good deal of reading, and have hesidef 
an original spirit and flavour about them, which have pleased ua mndL Mr. 
Bruce is often eloquent, often humorous, and has a proper appreciation of ^be 
wit and sarcasm belonging in abundance to his theme. The variety and amonsit 
of information scattered through his volumes entitle them to be getteral^ nai, 
and to be received on all bands with merited favour." — Examiner, 

** We find in these piquant volumes the liberal outpourings of a ripe scholarship, 
the results of wide and various reading, given in a style and matner at onct plea- 
santj gossippy and picturesque." — JtAcwenm. • 

" A series of biognphical sketches, remarkable for their truth and lldelitjr. The 
work is one which will please the classical scholar and the student of hiatorj, 
while it also contains entertaining and instructive matter for the geoenl reader." 
'^LUerary Gazette, 

BULE AND MISBULE OF 

THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA. 

BT THB AUTFHOB OF '« 8AM SZJCX," S Tola. Sis. 

" We conceive this work to be by far the most valuable and important Judge 
Haliburton has ever written. WMle teeming with interest, moral and historical, 
to the general reader, it equally constitutes a philosophical study for the politician 
and statesman. It vrill be found to let in a flood of light upon the actual origin, 
formatioa, and progress of the republic of the United States."— iV. anil M, Cm, 



THE SONG OF ROLAND, 

AS CHANTED BEFORE THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS^ 

BY THE MINSTREL TAILLEFER. 

TBAWSIiATED BY THE AUTHOB OF *«BMELIA WTZTDHABL*' 

Small 4to., handsomely bound, gilt edges, 58. 

'The Song of Roland' is well worHi eenenl perusaL 11 is spirited and 



U4<1 



descriptive, and gives an important, and, no doubt, Hsithlul pictuie'Cf tke cUvikic 
manners and feelings of the age.'' — Herald, 
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TEa lOUENALS AND COBJBJSSFONDENGE Of 

GENEIIAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, 

BART., G.C.B. and 6.C.H., 

ADJUTAMT-OSimUlJL OV THB TORCBS UNDKR B.K.H. THB DUKS OV TOllK. 

COMPRISING TBS CAMPAiaNS IN FLANDSBS ANp HOUJlND IN UU-Uy 

WITH AM APPENDIX CONTAINING HIS 

PLAKB FOB THB DBFBNCB OF THB COUNTBT IN CA8B OF IKTABIOM. 

XBITSO B7 HIS BOS. SIB HABBT VBBITBT. BABTJ 

1 Tol. royal 8vo.y with large maps, 14s. bound. 

** Both the journals and letters of Capt. Calvert are full of interest. The 
letters, in particBlar, are entitled to much praise. Not loo long, easy, graceful,; 
.«ot without wit, and everywhere marked by good sense and good taste — the! 
aeiies addressed by Capt. CalTcrt 46 his sister are literary compositions of nol 
comnon order. With the best means of observing Hie progress of the war, and 
with liiB faculties of judgment exercised and strengthened by experience — a qmcls 
eye, Bii^acid temper, and a, natural aptitude for language rendered Capt CalTeili 
in many respects a model of a military critic. Sir Harry Vemey has performed 
his duties of editor very well. The book is ereditable to til parties coneeived in 
ita prodnctk)n."*-^M«MB»w. - ■ • '■ 



COLONEL LANDMANN'S ADVENTURES 

AND RECOLLECTIONS. 2 vola. 21s. 

''Among the anecdotes in this work will be found notices of Kinig Qaorge III.I 
the Dukes of Kent, Cumberland, Cambridge, Clarence, and RiehaiOBd, the PiiaeesA 
Augusta, General Garth, Sir Harry Mildmay, Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, Lord Heathfield, Captain Grose, &c. The volumes abound in intei 
resting matter. The anecdotes are one and all amusing" — Obs^rwer, ' 

*■ These * Adventures and Recollections' are those of a gentleman wlioae birtU 
and profession gave him facilities of access to distinguished society. Colonel 
Landmanii writes so agreeably that we have little doubt that his veiiuaaa inll b# 
acceptable/'—* ^iAea^etim. 

ABVENTURES OV 

THE CONNAUGHT BANGERS.: 

CSKOITD SBMBB. ' 

B7 WZI.I1IAM QBATl^Air. SSO* 

LATB UBUTBMA2IT CONNAOOBT BANSBBB. S tob. ftlft 

" In Ihii second series of tke adventures of Ihia liunoiis regimmi;, tlif etnOtor 
extends his narrative frdm the first formation of the gallaiit 98th up tt> th^ 
occupation of Paris. All the battles, sieges, and skirmishes, in which the r^^- 
ment took part, are described. The volumes are interwoven with original ane&> 
dotetf that give a freshness and spirit to the whole. The stories, and the sketched 
of society and manners, with the anecdotes of the celebrities of the time, are told 
in an aspreeable and nuaffetted manner. The work bears all the characteriltict 
of a soldier's straightforward and entertainiag^iiarratiVe."'^Am^ay fhiie^, ' 
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THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE, 

AND THEIR TESTIMONY TO HOLT WWT; 

A POPCTLAB MAMO AL OF TBB eCISNCM. 

B7 S. W. 7TriiI.OM, SISa'. 

nnNGATBD BY FBBM1SI8I0N TO TBB KINO OP BAWOVBB. 

SM f' Ml i ia Bx»moir, wtm NeacsBous Ii^lustbatioiw. Pott 9fO* 7t. M 



"TliJB work treats of the whole origin of natnre in an intelligent style ; It putt 
into the hands of every man the means of information on facts the most eobiime, 
and eonrerts into interesting and eloquent description problems which once 
jperpleKed the whole genius of mankind. ' Vit congratulate the author on hia 
reHMTchy his information, and his graceful and happy langiuge."— iBrttenaM. 

" The skiU displayed in the treatment of the sciences is not the least marvel in 
the Tolnme. The reasonings of the author are forcible, fluently expressed, and 
catenlated to make a deep impression. Genuine^ service has been done to the 
ctnae of ReveUtion by the issue of such a book, which is more than b mere 
literarf trinmph. It is a good action.**— Globe, 

**It« tone is grave, grand, and argumentative, and rises to the majesty of poetiy. 
jkfl B eommentary upon the stupendous facts which exist in the universe, it is 
tndy a work which merits our admiration, and we unhesitatingly refer oar readers 
to Ha fSsseinating pages."— Z)i9?a/c^ 

'^mthout parading the elaborate nature of his personal investigatfone, the 
nthor has laid hold of the discoveries in every department of natural scienee in 
B BMBBor to be apprehended by the meanest understanding, but which will at the 
sama time command the attention of the scholar." — Meuen^er, 

"A grand tour of the sciences. Mr. Fulloro starts from the Son, nins round 
hf the Planets, noticing Comets as he goes, and puts up for a rest at the Ceotral 
Snn. He gets into the Milky >Yay, which bi;^ng8 him to the Fixed Stars and 
nebnlsB* He munches the crust of the Esrth, and looks over Fossil Animals and 
Plants. This is followed by a disquisition on the science of the Scripturee. He 
Umb eomea back to the origin of the Earth, visits the Magnetic Poles, geta 
among Thunder and Lightning, makes the acquaintance of Magnetism and Blec- 
trioty, dips into Rivers, draws science from Springs, goes into Volcanoes, throngh 
w^h he is drawn into a knot of Earthquakes, comes to the surface with Gaseous 
Imaaations, and sliding down a Landslip, renews his journey on a ray of bight, 
goea throngh a Prism, sees a Mirage, meets with the Flying Dutchman, observes 
aa Optical Illusion, steps over the Rainbow, enjoys a dance with the Northern 
ABTora, takes a little Polarized Light, boils some Water, sets a Steam-Engine in 
BMi<ion« witnesses the expansion of Metals, looks at the Thermometer, nnd 
nfirmhea himself with Ice. Soon he is at Sea, examining the Tides, tombling- 
•a the Waves, swimming, diving, and ascertaining the pressure of Fluids. We 
piM* hmm »OTit in ihA Air. mnning througii tul its properties. Having remarked 
•a the piopagation of Sounds, he pauses for a bit of Music, and goes ad into tbo 
Tegatskhle Kingdom, then travels through the Animal Kingdom, nnd having 
msHed the varioos races of the human family, winds up with a demonstration of 
IfcB AMrtovy of Mao."— AroNNMr. 
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NARRATIVE OF A i 

JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLdI 

OOMPRIBXNO 

A WINTER PASSAGB ACROSS THE ANDES TO CHJLI, 

WITH ▲ YISIT TO THE GOLD BB6I0N8 OF CALIFORNIA AMD AU8TRAXJA, 
TBB SOUTH SBA ISLANDS, JAVA, &C. 

B7 7. 0BB8TABOEBB. 

3 Tols. post 8vo. 3l8. 6d. 

** Starting from Bremen for California, the antbor of this Narrative proceeded 
to Rio, and thence to Buenos Ayres, where be exchanged tlie wild seas for the 
yet wilder Pampas, and made his way on horseback to Valparaiso across the 
' Cordilleras — a winier passage full of difficnity and danger. From Valparaiso 
he sailed to Califomia, and visited San Francisco, Sacramento, and the mining 
districts generally. Thence he steered his course to the South Sea Islands, 
resting at Honolulu, Tahiti, and other gems of the sea in that quarter, and from 
thence to Sydney, marching through the Murray Valley, and inspecting the 
Adelaide district. From Australia he dashed onward to Java, tiding through the 
interior, and taking a general survey of Batavia, vrith a glance at Japan and the 
Japanese. An active, intelligent, observant man, the notes he made of liis adven- 
tures are fnll of variety and interest. His descriptions of places and persons are 
lively, and his remarks on natural productions and the phenomena of earth, sea, 
and sky are always sensible, and made with a view to practical results. Those 
portions of the Narrative which refer to California and Australia are replete witli 
vivid sk'-tches ; and indeed the whole work abounds with living and picturesque 
descriptions of men, manners, and localities." — Giobe. 

"The author of this comprehensive narrative embarked at Bremen for Cali- 
fornia, and then took ship to the South Sea Islands, of which and of their inhabit- 
ants we have some pleasant sketches. From the South Sea Islands he sailed to 
Australia, where he effected a very daring and adventurous journey by himself 
through the Murray Valley to Adeliiide. He then proceeded to Java, the interior 
of which he explored to a considerable distance. Before he departed fur Europe, 
be remained some time at Batavia, and was so fortunate as to witness the arrival 
of the Japanese vessel bringing her annnal cargo of goods from Japan. Inde- 
pendently of great variety — for these pages are never monotonous or dull— a 
pleasant freshness pervades Mr. Gerstaecker's chequered narrative. It offers much , 
to interest, and conveys much valuable information, set forth in a vei7 lucid and j 
graphic manner "^jiiheruntm, 

** These travels consisted principally in a * winter passage across the Andes to 
Chili, with a visit to the gold regions of California and Australia, the South Sea 
Islands, Java, &c.' In the present state of things and position of affiirs, no more 
desirable book can be imagined. It carries us at once to the centre of attractions 
.»it conveys us to the land of promise to expectant thousands. We behold, face 
.to face, the mighty regions where so many of our countrymen have gone, that 
it seems almost a second home. We are informed, in rrinute details of the life 
that is led there. There is no false glitter thrown over the accounts ; the author 
evidently strives to raise no false hopes, aod excite no unreasonable expectationa. 
The accounts given of California are particularly explicit. The description of 
Sydney during the excitement prevailing on the disc very of new mines is very 
interesting." — Sun, 
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AUSTRALIA AS IT IS: 

ITS SETnLBMEKTS, FARMS, AHD «OL0 fflSiDS. 
BY F. ZiAirOBIiOTT, B8Q.» 

mitClULOGICilL SVRTSTOR IV TBB AVflTRALIAlf COLOITiat. 

Second EditiMi, Mviied. 2 vdlt. ]poti 8vo. 21s. 

'* This is SD Qnadorned aceomii of the tctvat condiiioa in which these colonies 
are found by a professional surveyor and mineralogiat, who goes over the ground 
with a careful glance and a remarkable aptitude for seizing on the practicsi por- 
tions of the sultiect. On the climate, the vegetation, and the i^gnfnsllaril 
resources of the country, he is copious in the extreme, and to the inteadipg 
emigrant an invaluable instructor. As may be expected from a seientlAe hand, 
the subject of gold digging undergoes a thorough manipulation. Mr. Laooelolt 
dwells with minuteness on the several indications, stratifications, varieties of aoil» 
and niethods of working, experience has pointed out, and offers a perfect manail 
of the new craft to the adventurous settler. Nor has he neglected to provide 
him with information as to the sea voyage and all its accessories, the commoditJM 
most in request at the antipodes, and a general view of social wanta, family 
management, &&, such as a shrewd and observant counsellor, aided by old 
resident authorities, can afford. As a guide to the auriferous regions, as wdU aa 
the pastoral solitudes of Australia, the work is unsurpassed." — Globe. 

** This is the best book on the new El Dorado ; the best, not only in respeoi to 
matter, style, and arrangement, in all of which merits it excels, but eminently 
the best because the latest, and the work of a man professionally conversani with 
those circumstances which are charming hundreds of thousands annnally to tkt 
great Southern Continent. The last twenty years have been prolific of ipocte 
upon Australia, but they are all now obsolete. Every one who takes an interest 
in Australia would do well to possess himself of Mr. Lancelott's work, whiflb 
teUs everything of the social state, of the physiology, and the precious mmmloff 
of the gold country." — Standard. 

" We advise all about to emigrate to take this book as a ooBmcllor and tm^ 
panioAb'' — Uoyd^B Weeify Paper. 



A LADY'S VISIT TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS 

OF AUSTRALIA IN 1852-3. 

BY MBS. OHABIiBS OIiAOT. 1 ToL lOn. OdL 

** The most pithy and entertaining of all the books thai have bum wriMat m 
the gold diggings." — LiUrary Gazette. 

** Mrs. Clacy's book will be read with considerable inteimt, and«ol ^rtdHint 
profit. Her statements and advice will be most nseful among her nwn jos/^— 
Athentmnu 

*' Mrs. Clacy tells her story well. Her book is the most ffraphiic accomit of Ike 
diggings and the gold country in general Chat is to be hadr-^i^ailp Newt. 

** One of the best guides to Australian emigrants yet issued.*' — B/euei^er. 

" Wc recommend this work as the emigrant's vade meeum.*'-—H»me Campmiam, 
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A SKBTCHBR^S TOUR 

BOUND THE WORLD. 

BT aOBBBT Sl»WSa« B49a» 

SscoND EoiTTOK, 1 vol. nfil 9f9.v «rit1i 21 CiflmiieA iOiuttrations from Original i 
Btagaa by Uie Aolhor. 21i.,d^gHill9F boand, gflt edges. '* 

<* Combining in itself ibe best qualities of a librae volom^ with tbat of a gift- 
book, is Mr. Elwes' ' Sketciier^ Tbur.* It is an anaffected, well-written record 
«l a tour of some 36,000 nuies, and ia aecompaued bjF a ttumber of very beaolsAd 
tinted litbograpbs, executed l^ tbe antfacH:. Tbese, as well as l&e literary 
ri^etclies in the volume, deal most largdgr with iSoutiiere end Spanisb America, — 
whence the reader is afterwards taken by Lima to the Sandwich lalandsi is carried 
to and fro among the strange and exciting scenes of the Pacific, — thence sails to 
the Australian coast^—passes to China, — afterwards to Singapore and Bombay, — 
and BO home by Egypt and Italy. The book is pleasant^ written throughout, 
aiid with the ^cturesque irariety that cannot but belong to the deacrijition of a 
tuceession of sndi scenes, is also fidl of interesting and instructive ronarks.'' — 
Sxammer. 

** This is a delightful book. Mr. filwes, in his Tour liurongh Amerioa, Ans- 
tralia, India, China, Turkey, Egypt, and Europe, has chosen the grandest and the 
most beautiful scenery for the exercise of his pencil. To the iUuatrations he has 
added descriptions so vivid that his pen makes the woric of the pencil sAmost 
unnecessary. It is hard to say to what class of works thebook must be assigned. 
The beauty of the engravings, and the handsome getting-up, make it an extremdy 
degant book for the table of the drawing-room. The abundance of lively 
remarks and anecdotes, and the extent and variety of infbrmaticmy make it an 
equally admiraUe book of learning and amusement." — Standards 

** The garment in which this book comes forth seems to poiilt out the drawing- 
room table as its place of destination. The nature of its contents — cheerfsA, 
lively letter-press — wiU assure it a ready welcome there. Yet it ia not, therefore, 
ineligible for the library shelf-TOven for that shelf which is devoted to * Voyages 
Round the World.' Pleasanter reading, we repeat, need not be offered thim our 
sketcher brings.''— ^Mm^eum. 

** In every respect a most cbarming volume, abounding with esqiAdte coloured 
engravings^an elegant gift-book for the season." — Jietaetiffer. 



A TOUR OF INQUIRY 

THEOUGH FEANCB AND ITALY, 

SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND BELJGIOUS COKDITIOH. 

BT EDKXnVB SFSVOBB, 1B8Q., 

Author of *< Travels in European Turkey," <' Circaaua," dec 2 vols. 218. 

** Mr^ Spencer has travelled through If^anoe and Italy, with the eyes and feefitigs 
of a Protestant philosopher. His volumes contain much valuable matter, many 
judidoos remarks, and « great deal <of iise&d information.^' — Mamhig C3^ro- 
niele. 
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TRAVELS IN EUROPEAN TURKEY: 

TBROTIOH BOSNIA, 8SBVI4, BVIOABfA, MACEDONIA, BOUMELIA, ALBANIA, AND 
BFIRU8; WITH A VISIT TO OBBECB AhD THE IONIAN ISLES, AND A BOMB- 
WARD TOUR TBROVOB HUNGARY AND THE SCLAVGNIAN PROYINCES 
OF AUSTRIA ON THE LOWER DANUBE. 

BT SDMtTND 8FBNOEB, X8Q.. 

Author of '* Travels in Circassia," &c. 

Seeond and Cheaper Edition, in 2 volt. 8fo. with Illustrations, snd a valuable 

Map of European Turkey, from the most recent Charts in the pcssession of 

the Austrian and Turkish Governments, reTised by the Author, 18s. 

'* These important volumes appear at an opportune moment, as they describe 
some of those countries to which public attention is now more particularly 
directed : Turkey, Greece, Hungary, and Austria. The author has given as a 
roost interesting picture of the Turkish Empire, its wesknesses, and the em- 
barrassments from which it is now suffering, its financial difficulties, the discon- 
tent of its Christian, and the turbulence of a great portion of its Mohammedan 
subjects. We are also introduced for the first time to the warlike mountaineers 
of Bosnia, Albania, Upper Moesia, and the almost inaccessible districts of the 
Pindus and the Balkan. The different nationalities of that Babel-like countr>', 
Turkey in Europe, inhabited by Sclavonians. Greeks, Albanians, Macedonians, 
the Romani and Osmanli — their various characteristics, religions, superstitions, 
together with their singular customs and manners, their ancient and contem- 
iporary history are vividly described. The Ionian Islands, Greece, Hungaiy, and 
the Sclavonian Provinces of Austria on the ix>wer Danube, are all delineated in 
the author's happiest manner. We cordially recommend Mr. Spencer's valuable 
and interesting volumes to the attention of the reader." — U. S. Magaxine. 

'* This interest^g work contains by far the most complete, the mnst en- 
lightened, and the most reliable amount of what has been hitherto almost the 
terra incognita of European Turkey, and supplies the reader with abundance of 
CBtertainment as well as instruction." — John BulL 



ARCTIC MISCELLANIES, 

A SOUVENIR OF THE LATE POLAR SEARCH. 
B7 THB OF7ICEB8 AVD 8BA1CBN OX* THE SXPBDITION. 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE LORDS OF THE ADMIRALTT. 

Second Edition. 1 vol. with numerous Illustrations, lOs. 6d. 

From the " Times." — This volume is not the least interesting or instmctive 
among the records of the late expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, com* 
nianded by Captain Austin. The most valuable portions of the book are those 
which relate to the scientific and practical observations made in th^ conrse of the 
expedition, and the descriptions of scenery and incidents of arctic traveL From 
the variety of the materials, and the noreliy of the scenes and incidents to which 
they refer, no less than the interest which attaches to all that relates to the 
probable safety of Sir John Franklin and his companions, the Arctic MtscelUnios 
forms a very readable book, and one that redounds to the honour of the nataOual 
character. 
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THE ANSYREEli AND ISMAELEEU: 

A VISIT TO THE SEGRBT SECTS OF NORTHERN STRIA, 

WITH A VIEW TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SCHOOLS. 

BY THE BBV. 8. IiTBB. KJL, 

Latb Chaplain at Bbtrout. 1 vol. lOt. 6d. 

" Mr. Lyde*8 pagef furnish a very good illustntioii of the preeent state of some 
of the least known parts of Syria. Mr. Lyde visited the most important divtricts 
of the Ansyreeh, lived with them, and conversed with their sheiks or chief men. 
The practical aim of the author gives his volumes an interest which works of 
greater pretension want.''— i^fAmtfum. 

*« By far the best account of the country and the people that haa been presented 
by any traveller."— CttVftc. 



TRAVELS IN INDIA AND KASHMIR. 

BY BABON SCHONBBBa. 2 vols. Sis, 

"this account of a* Journey through India and Ksshmir will be read with 
considerable interest. Whatever came in his way worthy of record the author 
committed to writing, and the result is an entertaining and instructive miscellsny 
of information on the country, its climate, its natural prorinctions, its history and 
antiquities, and the character, the religion, Mnd the social condition of its inhabi. 
V tants. The remarks on these various topics possess additional interest as the 
author views India and our rule over that country with the eye of an impartial 
observer."— JbAn BulL 



KHARTOUM AND THE NILES. 

BY GSOBGB MBLLT» BBQ. 

Second Edition. 2 v. post 8vo., with Map and Illustrations, 21s. 

** Mr.' Melly is of the same school of travel as the author of * Eothen.' His 
book altogether is very agreeable, comprising* besides thft description ot Khartoum, 
many intelligent illustrat ons of the relations now subsisting between the G< vem- 
nients of the Sultan and the Pscha, and exceedingly graphic sketches of Cairo, 
the Pyramids, the Plain of Thebes, the Cataracts, A.c."— £*ami«er. 



ATLANTIC & TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. 

BY OAFTAIN MAOEJBTVON, B.N. 2 volv. 218. 

'* Captain Mackinnon's sketches of America are of a striking character and 
permanent value. His volumes convey a just impression of the United States, a 
fair and candid view of their society and institutions, so well written and so 
entertaining thai the effect of their perusal on the public here must be con- 
siderable. They are light, animated, and lively, full of racy sketches, pictures of 
lifCf anecdotes of society, visits to remarkable men and famona places, sporting 
episodes, &c., very original and interesting.*'— Aaufay Tima. 



U> HDKSr ANB BLACKBfT^I MEW PmUCATIOMS. 



RBVBLATIONS OP SIBEEIA. 

BT ▲ BAiriSBBD ImADT. 
Tmmo A3ID CsBAJPSk lomoN. 2 toU. lis. 

** A thoronghly good book. It cannot be lead by too muy people.*' — Diekmu^g 
Hautehold Wordi, 

" The aathoreM of tbese in>lumes mA a faidy of ^vafity, who, hating incarred 
the displeasure of the Russian Government for a political offence, was eadled to 
Siberia. The place of her exile was BerezoT, the most northern part of this 
Borthem penal settlement ; and in it she spent aboot two years, not nnprofitably, 
as the reader will find by her interesting work, containing a lively and graphic 
picture of the country, the people, their manners and customs^ &e. The book 
gives a most important and valuable insight into the economy of what has been 
hitherto the terra incognita of Russian despotism."-^I>a% Newi, 

" Since the publication of the famous romance the * Exiles of Siberia,' of 
Madame Cottiu, we have had no account 9i these desolate lands more attractire 
than the present work, from the pen of the Lady Eve Felinska, which, in its ua- 
pretending style and truthful simplicity, will win its way to tiie reader*a heart, 
and compel him to sympathise nith the fair sufferer. The series of hardships 
endured in traversing these frozen solitudes is affectingly told ; and once settled 
down at one of the most northern points of the convict territory, Berezor^ six 
hundred miles beyond Tobolsk, the Author exhibits an observant eye for the 
natural phenomena of those latitudes, as well as the habits of the semi-barbarooa 
aborigines. This portion of the book will be found by the naturalist as well as 
ethnologist full of valuable information." — Globe. 

** These 'Revelations' give us a novel and interesting sketch of Siberian life — the 

habits, morals, manners, religious tenets, rites, and festivals of the inhabitants. The 

writer's extraordinary powers of observation, and the graceful facility with which 

^e describes everything worthy of remark, render her * Revelations' as aitractiTe 

(isscinating as they are original and instructive." — Britaania. 



FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. 

B7 w. svioaroir, M.A., 

ftmnly Secretaiy to the Cesion Branch Royal Aiiatie Sodely. 2 wis. 21s. 

'*A veiy dever and amusing bool;, hj oae who has lived as a planter and 
jovmalist many years in Ceylon. The work ia filled with interestiag acftouaiti of 
the sports, resources, productioas, scenezy, and traditioiis «f the island. Ihe 
sporting adventures are narrated in a Tcry spirited manner."— iS/andonl. 



FIGHT TFARS 
IN PALESTINE, SYRIA, AND ASIA MINOR. 

BY V. A. ITBAIh Bad., 

I.A.TS ATTACH BD TO THB CONairs.AR SVaVIOB ZW aTBIA* 

Second Edition, 2 vols., with IIlastratioBS, 2l8. 
**k Tery agreeable book. Ifr. Neale is evidently quite familiar with the 
Easlt, and writes in a lively, shrewd, and good-humoured manner. A great 
deal of information is to be found in his pages.*^ — Athenaum, 



K>TAGE8 AND TRAVELS. |7 



TRAVELS IN BOLIVIA; 

WITH A TOUR ACROSS THB PAMPAS TO BUSNOS ATBS8» Ac. 

BIT I.. fiUOa BB BO!BrBX«IiZ. 

o» «■& BErriftiiMie mawmt's umATioir^ 1 volt. Sli. 



EIGHTEEN TEARS ON THE 

GOLD COAST OF AFRICA; 

INCLUDING AN ACCOUNT OP THB NATIYB TRIBES, AND THBIB 

INTBRCOUBSB WITH EUROPEANS. 

BT BBODIS CB^IOKSHAB-X^ 

MEMBBK OF THB UUnLATIVB CQVItCIL, CAP* COASr CASTLS. 2 TOlS. 21l. 

'< This is one of the moil interesting frorki that ever yet came into our hands. 
It possesses the charm of introducing us to habits and manners of the human 
family of which before we had do conception. Before reading Mr. Cruickshank's 
▼olunies we were wholly unaware of the ignorance of all Europeans, as to the 
social state of the inhabitants of Western Africa. Mrs. Beccher Stowe's work 
has, indeed, made us all familiar with the degree of intelligence and the disposi- 
tions of the transplanted African ; bat it has been reserved to Mr. Cruidksbahk 
to exhibit the children of Ham in their original state, and to prove, as his wox^ 
proves tcdeihonstration, that, by the extension of a knowledge of the Gospel, and 
by that only, can the African be brought within the pale of civilization. We 
anxiously desire to direct public attention to a work so valuable. An incid^tal 
episode in the work is an affecting narrative of the death of the gifted Leiitia 
Elizabeth Landon (L.B.L.), written a few months after her marriage vrith 
Governor Maclean. It relieves the memory of both husband and vrife from: all 
the vile scandala that have been too long permitted to defile their story-^-TT 
Standard. 

** This work will be read with deep interest, and will give a finesh impulse to 
the exertions of phUanthropy and religion.'' — Jokm BulL 



LIFE IN SWEDEN, 

WITH EXCURSIONS IN NORWAY AND DENMARK. 
B7 BBZiINA BUNBUBT. 2 vote. 81& 

** The author of this clever woik never miasea a lively sketch. Her descriptions 
of life in Sweden and Norway are all piquant, and most of them instructive^ 
illustrating northern life in all its phases, from the palace to the cottage* The 
work is weU calculated to excite in the English public a desire to visit scenes 
which have as yet been exposed to the view of few travellers." — Daify New*' . 

** Two delightful, well-informed volumes, by a lady of much acuteness, lively 
imagination, and shrewd observance. The work can be aafely recommended to 
the reader, as the freshest, and mort certainly the trothfsQest poWication upon 
the North that has of late yeara been given to the world.''-- flA«rvcr. 
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NARRATIVE OP A 

FIVE YEAKS' liESIDKNCE AT NEPAUL. 

BY CAPTAIN THOMAS SMITH, 

Lftte AS8I9TANT Pouticai^Rbaipbnt at Nbfaui.. 2 v. poBi 8vo. 218. 

''No mtii eould be better qualified to describe Nepaal than Captain Smith; 
and hia concise, but clear and graphic account of its history, its natural prodnc- 
tions, its laws and customs, and the character of its warlike inhabitants, •» Tery 
agreeable and instructive reading. A separate chapter, not the least entertaining 
in the book, is devoted to anecdotes of the Nepaulese mission, of whom, and of 
their visit to Burope, many remarkable stories are told." — Pott, 



CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAY BE. 

Bt tbe latb Libutbnaiit-Colokel Sib R. Bonntcastlb. 

With an Account of Recent Transactions, 

BY 8ZB J. 3B. AIiEXANDBB, KXkS., &o. 2 T. with VLtqfBp fto. fllB. 

** These volumes offer to the British public a clear and trustworthy statement 
of tbe affairs of Canada, and the effects of the immense public works in progress 
and completed ; with sketches of localities and scenery, amusing anecdotes of 
personal observation, and generally every information which may be of use to the 
traveller or settler, and tue military and political reader. The information ren- 
dered is to be thoroughly relied on as veracious, full» and conclusive." — Met" 

FIVE YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. 

BY CHABLBS W, BAY, B6Q. 3 toIb. SOb. 

'' It would be unjust to deny the vigour, brilliancy, and varied interest of this 
Work, the abundant stores of anecdote and interest, and the copions detail of 
local habits and peculiarities in each island visited in auccession.'' — Globe. 



SCENES FROM SCRIPTURE. 

BY THE BBV. Q. OBOIiY, I1I1.D. 10s. 6d« 

** Eminent in every mode of literature. Dr. Croly stands, in our judgment, first 
among the living poets of Great Britain — the only man of our day entitled by his 
power to venture within the sacred circle of religious ^otih "^Standard, 

" An admirable addition to the library of religious families."— VoAis Dull. 



THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MISSIONARY. 

BY THE BBV. J. P. FLBTOHBB, 

Curate of South Hampstead. Author of « A Residence at Nineveh." 2 r, 218. 

** A graphic sketch of missionary life." — Examiner, 

'* We conscientiously recommend this book, as well for its amnsiog ebancter 
as for the spirit it displays of earnest piety."— ^/wM/arA 
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FAMILY ROMANCE; 

OH, DOMESTIC ANNALS OF THE AKISTOCBACY. 
B? Sm BSBITABD BUBKE, XTlster King of Arms. 2 vols., SOs. 

Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories eom- 
priBed in these volumes, will be found the following:— The wonderful narrative 
of Maiia Stella, Lady Newborough, who claimed on such strong evidence to be a 
Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the ioentity of Louis Philippe— 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
the snflferiugs and fate of her only ci.ild — ^The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramcmt 
to D'Orsay — The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma — ^Tlie curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — The Strange Vicissitudes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details — The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closeburn (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them — The Legend of the Lamhtons — The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar-^ 
Lady Ogilvy's escape — The fieresford and Wynyard ghost stories, correctly told — 
&c, &c. 

'* It were impossible to praise too highly as a work of amusement these two moat 
interesting volumes, whether we 8h< uld have regard to its excellent plan or its 
not less excellent execution. The volumes are just what ought to be found on 
every drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivatmg romances, with 
the phh of all their interest preserved in undiminished poignancy, and any one 
may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of their merits that the 
romances are founded on fact — or what, at least, has been handed down for truth 
by long tradition — and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. 
Bach story is told in the clear, unaffected style with which the author's former 
works have made the public familiar, whUe they afiTord evidence of the value, 
even to a work of anmsement, of that historical and genealogical learning that 
may justly be expected of the author of * The Peerage.' The aristocracy and 
gentry owe, indeed, a great debt to Mr. Burke as their family faistoriaii*"— 
Slaniiard, 

" The very reading for sea-side or fire-side in our hours of Sdleness.*^— ^lAe- 



I 



SPAIN AS IT IS. 

BT G. A. HGSKIirS, SSQ. 2 vols. SIb. 

'* To the tourist this work will prove invaluable. It is the most complete and 
interesting portraiture of Spain that hss ever come imder our notice." — JohnBulU 



NAVAL ARCHITECTURE: 

A TKEATISB ON SHIP-BUILDING, AND THE RIG OF CLIPPERS, 

WITH 8UOOBSTI0N8 FOR A NEW MBTHOO 07 I.ATIN6 DOWK TBaSELS. 

BY IiOBB BOBEBT HONTAaU, A.M. 

Second Edition, with 54 Diagrams. 08. 

.** Lord Montagu's work will be equally valuable to the ihip-builder and the 
ship-owner— to the mariner and the commander of yachts."— C^. & MmgnsiMM. 



80 HUBSr AHD BL&CKBTf^S NEW PUBUCATIOMB. 



SAM SLICK^S WISE SAWS 
AND MODERN INSTANCES; 

OB, WHAT HE SAID, DID, OE INYBNTBD. 

Second EditioiL 2 ^dU* poit 8fo. 21i. 

** We do not fear to predict that theae ddigfatfid volamea will be the moit 
popnlar, as, beyond donbt, they aie the best of all Judge Halibnrton's adminbk 
works. The * Wise Saws and Modem Instances' evince powers of imagination 
nnd expression far beyond what even his former publications coald lead any one 
to aacribe to the anthor. We have, it is trae* long been familiar with his (|aaint 
faumonr and racy nairative, but the Tolnmes before os take a loftier range, and 
are so rich in fun and good sense, that to offer an extract as a sample would be 
an injustice to author and reader. It is one of the pleasantest books we ever 
read, and we earnestly recommend it/' — Standard, 

** Let Sam Slick go a mackarel fishing, or to court in England— let him Tentoie 
alone among a tribe of the sauciest single women that ever banded themselir^ 
together in electric chain to turn tables or to mystify man— our hero always 
manages to come off with flying colours — to beat every craftsman in .the cunning 
of his own calling — to get at the heart of every maid's and matron's secret. 
The book before us will be read and laughed over. Its quaint and racy dialect 
will please some readers— its abundance of yarns will amuse others. There is 
something in the volumes to suit readers of e^ery humour." — AtheMtum, 

** The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a 
welcome visitor; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his 
iongue. The present is altogether a most edifying production, remarkable alike 
for its racy humour, its sound philosophy, the felicity of its illustrations, and the 
delicacy of its satire. Whether he is making love to Sophy, or chatting with the 
President about Bnglisb men and manners, or telling ghost stories, or indulging in 
day-dreams, or sketching the characters of Yankee skippers, or poaching in our 
fisheries, or enticing a British man-of-war on to a sand-bar, he is equally delightful ; 
charming us by the graphic vivacity and picturesque quaintness of his deacriptiona, 
«ad, abo?e all, by his straightforward honesty and trudi. We promise our 
readers a great treat from the perusal of these ' Wise Saws and Modem Instancea,' 
which contain a world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest fun." — 
Morning- Post, 

*' As a work embodying the cynicism of Rocbefoucault, with the acuteneas of 
Pascal, and the experience of Theophraatus or La Bruy^re, it may Iw aaid that, 
except Don Quixote, the pcesent work has no ciTaL"— Oi«ers«r. 



TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 

EDITED BT THE AT7THOB OP *< SAM SLIOE." 3 toIb. 31«. 6d. 

**We have seldom met with a work more rich in fim or more generally 
dt]if;hi(ai."^StaMiard, 

" No man has done more than the lacetioas Judge Halibmton, through the 
mouth of the inimitable * Sam,' to make the old parent country recognise and 
appreciate her queer transatlantic progeny. His present collection of comic 
aioriea and langfaaUe tiaifca ia a badget of fun foU of rick apeeimena of Amertean 
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FLORENCE, THE BEAUTIFUL. 

BT A. BATTiTtTB COGBBAjnE, ESQ. SvbIb. 



THE ROSE 8. 



BT THE ADTHOB OP "TEB FUBT*** Ae. 8 incdhk 
The 'nthor of ' The Vliii' it ever wdoome as awiilcr, 'TkeKoMi^iB 9l^ 
which cuadI fiul to charm." — Obterver, 
'* * The Rosea* displays, with the pofish always attending a later worh, all fhe 
talent which appeared in <Tbe Flirt.' and <The Manoeuvring Mother/ liiaa 
book which no one would lay down vnfimshed." — Standard, 

" In this charming novel the author has brought out the female character m 
three well-chosen coDtrasts. The whole tale is a history of sweet and tender 
hearta to which the reader cannot refuse hit syitapaihy."^ JoA» BuiL 



ELECTRA: A STORY OF MODERN TIMES, 

BT THE AUTHOB OF ^BOCEINGHAM." 

WITB ILLUSTBATIONS BT M>U> GERALD FITS6KRALD. SBCOMD nBITIOII. S T. 

FnoM TKE Tims. — ** The author of * Rockingham' holds ahrays a vigorous 
pen. It is impossible to deny him the happy faculty of telling a pleasing story 
with ability and power. Hia characters are the flesh and blood we meet in our 
daily walics; their language is natural, appropriate, and to the purpose. We are 
bound to extend our highest praise to the skill with which the several characters 
in ' Electra' are pourtrayed, and with which the intpjrest of the story is sustained 
to the Tcry last chapter. Lady Glenarlowe and her daughter, Lord Glenarlowe 
and Electra, asa all fiaely^drawn ficturea, and are full oi touches by a malter 
haad.*^ 



AILIEFORD: A FAMILY HISTORY. 

BT THE AUTHOB OF ••JOHK DBAYTON.* » w. 
" A work abounding in fascination of an irresistible kind." — Obterver. 
^ A most charming and absorbing story." — Critic. 
** The book throughout excites tlie interest of reality." — Speetmicr, 
** * Ailieford' is the biography of the clever writer of ' John Drayton/ It ie 
a deeply interesting tale." — Britmwuim. 

CHARLES AUCHESTER. 

DKDICATXD TO THM BiaHT HOM. B. DMRABUr 3 fOli^ 

** The author haa originality and a strong im^nation.**— TTmer. 

" Musie has never had so glowing an advocate as the autiior of these fohnneft 
There is an amazing deal of ability (Usplayed in them."— //eraM. 

<< The life of an. enthusiast in music, by himself. The work is full of talent. 
The sketches of the masters and aitists are life-like. In Serapharf all will recog- 
nize Mendelssohn, and in Miss Benette^ Misa Lawrence, and Anaatase, Berlioi, 
Jenny Lind, and another weO-known to artist fife, witt be eaaily detected. To 
eftiy one wha even §m ms^ tftfr lafamea wilt prane a dhlghtMi -^-^"^ 
BriUmMUu 
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HARRY M U r R; 

A STORY OP SCOTTISH IIPB. 

B7 THB AUTHOB OS* "MABGABBT MAITIiAVD." 

Sboond Edition. 3 voU. post 8vo. 

*' We prefer ' Harry Muir' to most of the Scottish novels that have appeared 
•iDce Gait's dooiestic stories. This newiate, by the author of ' Margaret Maitla^id/ 
ii a real picture of the weakness of man's nature and the depths Of woman's kind- 
ness. The narrative, to repeat our praise, is not one to be entered on or parted 
from without our regard for its writer b<^ing increased.''— /TM^iupum. 

** A picture of life, everywhere genuine in feeling, perfect in expreisioa."-— 
Sxttfnintft 

** This is incomparably the b<!st of the author's works. In it the brilliaDt 
promise afforded by ' Margaret Maitland' has been fully realised, and now there 
can be no questirm that, for graphic pictures of Scottish life, the author is 
entitled to be ranked second to none among modern writers uf fiction."-*G8/e- 
t/tmkm Aiereuiy. 

BT THB 8AMB AUTBOK. 

ADAM QBASME 

OF MOSSGRAY. 

Second Bditiok, 3 vols. 

" A story ft«r«kenlfig fenuine emotions of 
Int«r»<ft «nd deilghl by its udmirablir pictum 
of 5eot(ith lift tukd sceiMfy."— /'of^ 



CALEB FIELD. 

A TALB OP TUB PURITANS. 

Chbapek Editigk. 1 V. 6f. 

" This beautiful prodartloD Is rrery way 
worthy of Hs author's reputation in the 
very first rank of coatcraporary writers."— 
Standard. 



DARIEN; OR, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. 

BY BLIOT WABBITBTOK. Second Edition. 3 Tola. 

*' The scheme for the colonization of Darien by Scotchmen, and the opening 
of a communication between the East and West across the Isthmus of Panama, 
furnishes the foundation . uf this story, which is in all respects worthy cf the 
high reputation which the author of the ' Crescent and the Cross* had already 
made for himself. The early history of the Merchant Prince introduces the 
reader to the condition of Spain under the Inquisition; the portraitures of 
Scottish life which occupy a prominent place in the narrative, are full of spirit; 
the scenes in America exhibit the state of the natives of the new world at that 
period; the daring; deeds of the Buccaneers supply a most romantic element in 
the story ; and an additional interest is infused into it by the introduction of 
various celebrated characters of tlie period, such as Law, the French financier, 
and Pateison, the founder of the Bank of England. All these varied ingredients 
are treated with that brilliancy of style and powerful descriptive talent, by which 
the pea of Eliot Warburton was so eminently di8tiDguishcd.'*-^aA» Muli. 



i THE FIRST LIEUTENANT'S STORY. 

I BT LAD7 OATHAHTTTB LOITG. 3 vols. 

; ** As a tracing^ of the workings of human paseion and principle, the book is full 

'. of exquisite beauty, delicacy, and tenderness."— £)ai7y News* 
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BEGINALD LYLE^ 
BY MISS PARDOB. 3 v. 

HIGH AND tow ; 

OR. LIFE'S CHANGES AND CHANOES. 

BT THB HON. HENRY COKB. 3 y. 

THE YOtTNG HEIBESS. 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 3 v. 

** Hie knowledge of tbe world which Mrs* 
TroUupe posiesses in so fminent a degree it 
strongly exhibited in the pages ol this 
novel.** — ObMvner, 

The DEAN'S DAXiaHTEB, 

on. THE DAYS WB LIVE IN. 

BY MRS. GORE. 3 v. 
«* One of the best of Mrs Gore's storiss. 
The volumes are sirewed with smart, aad 
sparkiiug eplgram."'»Jf omiwg' Chronicle, 

CASTLE AVON. 

By the Author of 
"EMILIA WYNDHAM."&c. 3 t. 
** One of the most successful of the av. 
thor*8 works."— i>Mr^ 

LADY MABION. 

BYMRS.W. FOSTER. 3 V. 

" This fn^cinatinic novf 1 needs not the 
attraction of the name of the lute Duke ff 
Wellington's niece upcm the title>pa({e to 
commend it to the novel reiders ot the 
faahionable world. The work gives evidence 
of talent of no common order." — John JButI, 

THB LONGWOODS 
OF THE GBANGE. 

By the Author of 
"ADELAIDE LINDS.\Y." 3 v. 
" • The Longwooda* are a family eroap, In 
r the story of whose life romance readers will 
find a charm and an interest similar to that 
whirh attends tne annals of the * Vicar of 
: Wakefield.* •*-iiai7y New, 

UNCLE WALTEB. 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE, 3 ?. 

•'•Uncle Walter' is an exceedingly enter- 
talning novel. It assured Mrs. Troll >pe more 
than ever in her position as one of the ablest 
ftciio .viiters of the day.**— JTerft/xf fusf. 



ALICE WENTWOBTH. 

8v. 
"A novel of exciting interest '•^Pse^. 

THE BINNEABS. 

A SCOTTISH STORY. 3 t. 

** We heartily ci^mmend this story to the 
attention of tiur readers for its power, sim- 
plicity, and truth. None can reail its Imprea- 
sive record without Interest, and few without 
tmprovement.**~iferfii*tdr PiMt, 

BBOOMHILLi 

OR, THE COUNTY BEAUTIES. 

** * BroomhiU* Is a Ule of life In polite 
society. The liialoKne Is easy— the interest 
is well staataiued.**->ilMen««fli. 

MABY SEAHAM. 
BY MRS. GREY, 
Author of •' The Gambler'd Wife." 3 r. 
'* Equal to any former novel by its author.** 



ANNETTE. A Tale. 
BY W. P. DEACON. 
With a Memoir of the Author, by the 
Hon. Sir T. N. TaLfourd, D.C.L. 3 v. 
*« 'Annette' is a stirring tale. The 
prefatpry memoir by Sir Thomas Talfourd 
would be stall tiroes interesting, nor the less 
80 for cuntaming tuo long letters from Sit 
Walter KcoU to Mr. Deacon, full of gentle 
far.lhinkiug vriadom.^—Baamnur, 

CONPESSIONS OF AN 

ETONIAN. 

BY C. ROWCROPT, ESQ. 3 r. 

*' The life of an Etonian— his pranks, his 
follies, his luves, bis fortui'.es, and misfor- 
tunes—is here auiuslnKly drawn and happily 
coloured by an accomplished artiiit. The 
work is full of auecd te and lively painting 
of men and manners.*'— Olote. 

THB BELLE OF THE 
VILLAGE. 

By the Author of 
" The Old English Gentleman.'' 3 7. 
** An admirable story. It may take Its 
place by tbe side of *Tbe Old i!;ngli8h Qeo- 
Uemsn."*— JoAn BuU, 

The LADY and the PBIEST. 
BY MRS..MABE:ULY. 3r. 



TBB ABKT AKO MAVT. 
PobMed OB the Iti of every Month, Priea 8iL M. 

COLBURN'8 UNITED 8ERVICB MAGAZINE, 

AMD 

NAYAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL. 



This popular periodical, which has now been established a quarter of 
a ceptury, embraces subjectR of such extensive Tariety and powerful 
interest as must fender it scarcely leifs acceptable to readers in f^eoeral 
than to the members of those professions for whose use it is more par- 
ticularly intended. Inde|)eDdently of a succession of Original Papers 
on innumerable interesting subjects. Personal Narratives, Historical 
Incidents, Correspondence, &c., each number comprises Biographical 
Memoirs of Eminent Officers of all branches of service. Reviews of New 
Publications, either immediately relating to the Army or Navy, or in- 
volving subjects of utility or interest to the members of either. Full 
Reports of Trials by Courts Martial, Distribution of the Army and Navy, 
General Orders, Circulars, Promotions, Appointments, Births, Marriages, 
Obituary, &c., with all the Naval and Military Intelligence of the Month. 



''This Is confessedly one of the ablest and most attractive periodicals of which 
the British preu caii boast, presenting a wide field of entertainment to the 
general as well as professional reader. The suggestions for the beneit of the 
two services are distingnished by vigour of sense, acute and practical observation, 
an ardent love of discipline, tempered by a high sense of justice, honour, and a 
tender regard for the welfare and comfort of our soldiers and seamen." — Ctobe, 

" At the head of those periodicals which furnish nseful and valuable information 
to their peculiar classes of readers, as well as amusement to the general body of 
the public, most be placed the ' United Service Magazine, and Naval and Military 
Journal.' It numbera among its contributors almost all those gallant spirits who 
have done no less honour to their country, by their swords than by their pens, 
and abounds with the most interesting discussions on naval and military affairs, 
and stirring narratives of deeds of arms in all parts of the world. Every infcirma- 
tion of value and interest to both the Services is culled with the greatest diligence 
from every available source, and the correspondence of various distinguished 
officers wliich enrich its pages is a feature of great attraction. In short, the 
' United Service Magazine' can be recomroend'^d to every reader who possesses 
that attachment to his country which should make him look with the deepest 
interest on its naval and military resources."— Aoi. 

<< This truly national periodieal is always fall of the most vslosble matter for 
psofeaaionsl men." — Mandmg HeraUU 

HURST AND BLACKETT, PUBLISHEES, 

SUCGSBSSOBS TO UBNET OOLBXmii; 

18» 0&KAV MARLBOftOIHIB Vt%WM9. 



